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A mural painting from an Egyptian tomb, about 1900 B.C. 


The FUTURE of DECORATIVE HANDICRAFTS 


C. D. ST. HELEN Pasadena, California 


O PROPERLY evaluate the position of handicraft in our modern life and art, for the present and for the 
future, it is really necessary to define it, to analyze its functions, rather more clearly than has been usual 
in previous discussions. The popular assumption seems to be that handicraft is any hand manufacturing 
process in which machinery is not used and that all handicraft is properly implied in discussions of 
modern art craft. This view is quite uncritical. When discussing the position of handicraft in modern 

life and art it is necessary to define handicraft (so that it may include all modern skilled handicraft) as a process of 

manufacturing which is supervised and executed by one same individual with or without the use of non-automatic 
machinery and with or without any of the resources of tradition or science, ancient or modern. It is necessary to 
define it thus because in discussions of handicraft one always hears tool making and garment sewing mentioned 
as examples of modern handicraft. The proper tools of the tool craftsman are the lathe and the milling machine. 

The tool craftsman may upon occasion perform his exacting work on a lathe or miller as big as a house and driven 

by the force of five hundred horses. He is none the less a craftsman and one of the most astoundingly skillful 

the world has produced. 





® But neither the making of tools nor the manufacture of gloves, though they be crafts, are properly included 
in a discussion of the position of handicraft in art because, firstly, these products are not made nor bought nor 
sold as objects of art and, secondly, because in general they are not decorative objects and can have no general 
use as such. It is therefore necessary for the sake of conciseness to draw a distinction between decorative handi- 
craft and mechanical handicraft or craft of pure utility, and to limit the discussion to those handicrafts which are 
primarily or secondarily for decorative purposes, excluding those crafts in whose products decorative value is 
fortuitous or purely structural. It is well to observe, in passing, that the preservation of the handicrafts so dear 
to the heart of William Morris whose socialistic ideas no longer merit belief, is a matter quite unassociated with 
the problems of the decorative craftsman. However, it is interesting to note that most teachers or students of 
decorative craft are quite unaware that there are many crafts, both decorative and mechanical, which are very 
vigorously alive at this moment. 


@ The immediate concern of the decorative craftsman, who has misgivings about the place of decorative 
handicrafts in modern life and art, is to know the functions of decorative handicraft. Decorative handicraft 
accomplishes these things: 1. The execution of designs for unique or special decorative purposes, for decorative 
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products required on short notice or for any decorative purpose for which millwork is not suitable or available. 
2. The production by a skilled craftsman of decorative articles which, by reason of their originality, their artistic 


or functional excellence or any other advantageous property, find a demand and sale sufficient to justify their 
manufacture. 


@ What cannot be called a function but rather a requisite to useful craftwork is that the materials and work- 
manship be of at least as good substantial quality as the best corresponding industrial products. The fact that a 
great deal of handicraft work does not equal this standard does not prevent its use. Of all the decorative crafts 
one of the most active is smithy or the manufacture of hand-forged architectural iron work. Among other active 
crafts may be mentioned the casting of bronze architectural ornament, the carving of wood, both for itself and 
for use as patterns, and the execution of architectural decoration in sgraffito, paint and mosaic. For things such 
as these there can be no waiting on machines. 


@ In contrast to those of handicraft, the functions of machinery are: 1. To produce abundance for all suffi- 
ciently inexpensively to benefit all. 2. To make commodities available in large quantities in a relatively short 
time. Though these functions relate to quantity only, they do not imply limitations of quality. Machine work can 
be of the highest quality both functionally and decoratively. It will be impossible for handicrafts to invariably 
excel machine work in distinction, personality and charm because Industry is able at any moment to buy for 
duplication decorative designs of the most superlative merit. Nor must handicrafts depend for their existence too 
much on types of manufacturing that machinery cannot do, for these are extremely few. Handicraft, nevertheless, 
fills a need beyond the functions of machinery in that it can supply a small quantity of a special design on short 
notice and at a slightly elevated price, while to prepare a machine to produce that new design, even for one 
article, might cost a small fortune and consume weeks. 


@ It is by reason of the above apparent limitation of machinery that decorative handicrafts will always, as at 
present, hold a position in life and art. But the usefulness with which they fill that position depends on the com- 
mercial success of the craftsmen. The principal requirements of the craftsman, commercial and technical train- 
ing, are discussed later. A requirement more obvious and very frequently discussed is the market for the cratts- 
man’s work. The principal markets where a craftsman may sell his wares are: 1. Sales to friends or cultural 
associates. 2. Sales through exhibitions or competitions. 3. Studio trade in individual objects. 4. Consignment 
trade with other shops. 5. Wholesale trade with department stores. 6. Work orders from individuals or firms. 
7. Sub-contracts on building or decorating projects. The availability of any of these markets to a craft is further 
subject to the following limitations: 1. Specific tradition in the art or craft. 2. Business practice of the agencies 
purchasing the product. 3. State of development of the art in industry. 4. Decadence or lack of tradition in 
the craft. 5. Local cultural tradition. 6. Local economic conditions. 7. Availability of corresponding industrial 
products. 


@ Under these limitations the problems that attend the efforts of the independent craftsman to work and 
live are complex, severe, vexing. Perhaps the reason that California shelters her many art centers is the well- 
known fact that, thanks to climate and crops, nowhere in civilization can the artist or craftsman starve to death so 
inexpensively. There is small cause for wonder at the fear expressed among academic circles that crafts are 
becoming obsolete. But quite otherwise indeed we may find flourishing today many decorative crafts which fill 
a place outside the sphere of machine utility and which survive in the ordinary hazard and conventional routine 
of trade. It is, of course, a corollary of the purpose of decorative crafts that they are for the most part associated in 
commerce with interior decoration and the building trades. Most of the money passing to craftsmen comes 
through architectural work. Crafts participating in this are those producing wrought iron, cast bronze, wood 
carving, stone and plaster casting, mural and mosaic decoration, stained glass, stone carving and sculpture. 
Interior decoration requires special designs in little save furniture, wrought iron and mural decoration. It is 
pertinent to observe that these required products can be divided into two art phases, period duplication and 
original modern design. In America such craft work is mostly period or antique duplication, an endeavor very 
worthy. But the highest esthetic value must be conceded to products in which sturdy substance, fine and original 
workmanship and finish, and original motif and treatment are combined into such marvelous decorative crafts as 
that of Edgar Brandt, the ironmaster of Paris. Now compare the modern active craft effort in iron, capped by this 
man’s genius, with the present work in textile handicraft. 


@ No architect and few decorators use craft textiles. Very little decorative textile handicraft is done. Where 
now is the ancient romance and gleam of high achievement in textiles? Where now is the Purple of Tyre, where 
the indigo and madder of past centuries, where the sparkling dyes of the old India chint that brought joy to the 
eyes of former generations? They are not in the studio. They are in the Industry, in the hands of craftsmen, 
indeed, but mechanical, not decorative, craftsmen whose tools are gigantic machines, whose resources include 
ancient tradition, modern science, and the power of rushing steam and falling waters. But the old tradition of 
decorative handicraft in textiles is dead, dead, dead. Why, then, are certain decorative handicrafts extant and 
others which are as deeply imbued with romance and nobility extinct? It is closely bound with the fact that, save 
painting and sculpture, the crafts that are extant are not perpetuated by academic instruction; to handicrafts so 
perpetuated has come death. (Continued on page 7-a) 








MURAL MARQUETRIES 


GEORGE WITTBOLD Chicago, Illinois 


HE murals shown in the illustrations are two of the 
nine made by Mr. George Wittbold, of Chicago. 
The scenes represented in the murals are land- 
scapes of different parts of the United States, 
showing the characteristic atmosphere of the 
various regions. Panels are of heroic size, 6 feet 





by 12 feet, and the compositions are executed in an age-old 
medium — wood —but in an entirely new mode of wood- 
working. Murals are fabricated upon a nine-ply panel, of one 
piece, but the color effects are achieved by the use of twenty- 
seven distinct woods, which form the palette of the artist. 





® From the standpoint of fabrication, the 
work is of particular interest. The special 
plywoods are softened by steaming and 
boiling, after which they are readily bent 
in any direction and in curves of very 
short radius. In this process, the outer 
fibres of the wood retain their original 
length and almost the entire deformation is 
confined to the upsetting of the other 
fibres. By designing the panel in the bent 
position, the fibres assume a permanent 
set after they are incorporated in the 
design. 

@ Each mural is framed in a tubular 
construction of plywood of herringbone 
stripe, matched American Walnut face 
veneers, simple in its regularity of pattern 
but intriguing the eye as it serpentines in 
curvilinear effect. These frames are of 
themselves a very unusual piece of work— 
light weight and free standing. Each 
frame is crowned with a fluted member 
which has concave surfaces of English 
Ash, finished in a deep honey color. 

® George Wittbold, Chicago decorator, 
responsible for the conception of the 
murals, began life as a florist and later 
interested himself in the growth and utiliza- 
tion of wood, both in veneer and in mass, 
for artistic purposes, and connected with 
fine cabinet work and specially-designed 
furniture. Assisting in the execution of the 
murals were Miklos Gaspar, an Hun- 
garian, and Matt Faussner, a young Ger- 
man who seems to have inherited the 
feeling for woodworking possessed by the 
Masters of the German guilds, like Veit 
Stoss and Albrecht Durer. Mr. Gaspar has 
been in the United States about twelve 
years and his individual work graces the 
Fisher Building, Detroit; Medinah Ath- 
letic Club and Foreman Bank Building, 
Chicago; and many churches. Mr. Fauss- 
ner has devoted the three years of his life 
spent in the United States in making inlays 
and matching fine woods for furniture. 
The fine craftsmanship used in cutting the 
wood inlays for the Wittbold murals and 
fitting them together is that of Mr. Faussner. 


Woods Used in Mural Marquetries 


l. Thuya Burl: This comes from the 
Citrus tree, in Morocco. It is a distant 
relative of the American Redwood Burl, 
though much harder and finer. 

2. French Walnut Butt: This wood, long 
recognized as one of the aristocrats among 
fine woods, is a native of the French 
mountains. 

3. Gray Harewood: English White Syca- 
more is the basis of all the Harewoods. 
Color of this particular wood is the result 
of a special impregnation process. 
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4. Carpathian Elm Burl: The mountains 
of Central Europe are the source of this fine 
Elm Burl. 

5. Striped Olive: Olive comes from the 
lake district of Italy. 

6. Blackwood Root: Blackwood comes 
from New South Wales. 

7. White Holly: England is the home of 
much of the Holly that is used in fine wood- 
work, although some of it is obtained in 
America as well. 

8. Pearl Harewood: See Gray Hare- 
wood notes. 

9. Brown Oak: English Pollard Oak, the 
source of this wood, has an interesting 
history. Originally the trees were “pol- 
larded” (that is, cut back to the trunk) 
accidentally; now this cutting is done 
deliberately, since it has been found that 
the malformations produced by this pro- 
cess give very beautiful effects in both 
veneer and lumber. 

10. Italian Walnut: This is another of 
the fine European walnuts, always in 
great demand for fine cabinet work and for 
furniture. 

ll. Old Gold Harewood: See notes on 
Gray Harewood. 

12. Steamed Beech: This is an English 
wood, very popular for carved work. 

13. Indian Laurel: As its name indicates, 
this Laurel is a native of India. 

14. White Laurel: This is a close relative 
of the Indian Laurel, but the latter is brown 
and this one is much lighter, almost white, 
in color. Markings are the same in both 
species. 

15. American Walnut: This wood is so 
familiar as to require no comment. 

16. Australian Blackwood: A native of 
Australia is this fine Blackwood, which is 
proving very popular for fine cabinet work. 

17. Peroba: Peroba is similar to Satin- 
wood in appearance, but has a deeper, 
richer golden color. It is a native of Africa. 

18. Green Arbele: This is another Eng- 
lish wood, impregnated; in this type are 
clusters of burls set amid plainer wood, 
which gives a very attractive effect in the 
green color. 

19. Rosewood: One of the types used 
comes from East India, the other from 
Brazil. Both have long been recognized 
and used as fine woods. 

20. Blue Harewood: See Gray Hare- 
wood notes. 

21. Olive Burl: Olive Burl comes from 
the lake district of Italy. 

22. Pollard Oak Burl: This is covered in 
the note on Brown Oak. 

23. Sappy Olive Burl: Like Striped 
Olive and Olive Burl, this comes from the 
lake district of Italy. 





24. East India Satinwood: A pale, golden wood, usually very 
highly figured, which comes from East India. It has long been 
recognized as a fine cabinet wood. 

25. West India Satinwood: This is similar to the East India 
variety, but has a much harder, firmer texture and is conse- 
quently a better wood. 

26. Weathered Harewood: While all other species of Hare- 
wood used are impregnated by a chemical process, this 
particular type is English White Sycamore which is exposed to 
the weather for a long period and gradually assumes its char- 
acteristic “weathered” shade. 

27. Andaman Koa: This species of the Koa is a native of 
the Andaman Islands. Although its use is comparatively new, 
it is rapidly growing in popularity. 











A FIRST VENTURE 
INTO SURREALISM 


BERNICE M. KING, Supervisor of 


Art, Coleraine, Minnesota 


CAUSE of a recent wave of publicity 
concerning Surrealism, and perhaps 
because of a closer touch, in our 
lectures describing the exhibit of 
Surrealistic art at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, the students 
in the Itasca Junior College unit of introductory 
design felt a personal interest in the problem which 
was broached to them—to choose a subject very close 
to them personally, list every idea just as it came to 
them upon thought of the subject, and to organize 
the various elements of the idea into a design which 
would express the idea in contemporary and fitting 
medium. The problem brought really serious thought 
from most of the class, as they caught the spirit of the 
thing, and outside the class discussed their work with 
a mixture of awe and adventure. True surrealism was 
- impossible to any of us, I knew. An attempt to under- 
stand it through discussion, appreciation and applica- 
tion gave us all something we could not afford to miss! 





® Technique and medium were left to individual 
choice. Stencil and spatter-ink, poster paint, compari- 
son of textures, were used. Of the class, one member 
only really achieved results akin in treatment to that 
used by the surrealists. Perhaps it should also be 
noted that but one member of the class had had 
previous art training. 








“Capital and Labor” 
Rendered in stencil 
technique by Martha 
Marrow. The capital- 
istic figure and dollar 
sign shadow the tiller 
of the earth with his 

plough 
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“Gossip.” Primitive, imaginative yet photographic in 
style. Gordon Point here suggests a transmission of 
ideas by use of the telephone a large ear and mouths 
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All-over designs 
in spatter tech- 
nique by _stu- 
dents of Doris 
Jean Graves. 
Westside Junior 
High School. 
Los Banos, Cali- 
fornia 
























































Four decorative and abstract heads by stu- 
dents of Tress Johnson, Chisholm, Minnesota 








ABSTRACT 
HEADS 





Designed head of a man by a student in the ninth 


E 


rade at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
ugene, Oregon. Done under the direction of 
Dorothea Perkins 
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The HEAD in DESIGN 


RUTH MILES 


Martinsville, Indiana 


HEAD may be drawn by using one of 
three geometric shapes. Use only 
straight lines, no curves. 


® Select geometric shape and place 
about 214 inches from bottom of 
paper and in the center from left to 
right. Draw lines across shape from left to right and 
from top to bottom. Observe correct proportions as 
much as possible for drawing of head. 





® Head need not be realistic or resemble any head 
you have ever seen but measurements for both sides 
of the face must be the same. 


® Figure may or may not have a hat or head decora- 
tion but if there is no head decoration figure should 
be more than 214 inches from bottom of white paper 
and show more of the neck and shoulders. 
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® Correct proportions for head. Eyes in middle of 
head from top to bottom. Triangle 1134 from top. End 
of nose one-half distance between eye line and chin. 
Mouth two-thirds distance between eye line and chin. 
Ears extend from eyebrows to end of nose. Neck for 
figure this size about two inches wide. 




















®@ To carry on this experiment the student must first 
erase from his mind all conceptions of the natural 


head. 


® He may then draw for himself a vocabulary of 
geometric shapes, simple of course, and from this 
select the one he wishes to feature in the design 
problem. This shape or a portion of it must represent 
each feature or detail. 











DESCRIPTIVE DESIG 


E designer, the artist, is a builder and 

regardless of form, his pattern is built upon 

the same foundational design, namely, line, 

dark and light, and color. Whether the 

problem is a colossal monument in sculpture 

or a simple piece of graphic art, the same underlying 
principles apply. 

® We, as art educators often speak of the importance 

of line in a pattern and the emotional reactions to 

color. Whether or not the child understands our point 

of view can be determined through a problem similar 

to the one here illustrated. In our prerequisite art 
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BERNICE N. DUNLAP, Art Instructor 
LaPorte High School, LaPorte, Indiana 


course in appreciation in the first year of high school, 
after a discussion of line, value and color, we tested 
the value of the discussion in some abstract panels. 
Emphasis was put on the significance of the horizontal 
in regard to submission, defeat, docility; the sturdy 
line of the vertical, the gracious spiral and the agita- 
tion created by the oblique are interestingly illustrated 
in the panels in which our subjects were grace, 
victory, speed, defeat, dignity and confusion. The 
results were interesting and individual and at the 
same time gave the class a better understaning of 
color. 





A GOOD LINE IN 
ABSTRACT DESIGN 


OLIVE JOBES 


Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


N effective way of building a design in 
which the principles stand out strongly 
and where lines seem to mean something 
positive is shown in this problem. 





®@ The paper used is divided into rectangles so that 
there is a space measuring four by four rectangles, 
with sixteen rectangles in all. The design is built in 
the first rectangle and repeated in the others by 
reversing and inverting the pattern. 


® Build the design in the first rectangle by these 
steps: 1. Draw a straight line across the rectangular 
space for strength. 2. Add a curved line for rhythm 
to the rectangle. 3. Add a broken line in the largest 
empty space for action. 4. Add a shape to give con- 
trast and interest to the design. 5. Add any line you 
need to make your design complete, such as circle, 
straight line, or broken line. 


® Complete the design with lettering pens, blocking 
in to secure greater beauty by spotting. 
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UTILIZING THE 
CARTOONING URGE 


AMY BROWN 
Garfield High School 
Seattle, Washington 





ambition of every boy entering the 
high school art department seems to 
be centered on cartooning. An inter- 
est in design, especially with fresh- 
men, may be stimulated by utilizing 
this urge and introducing humor into 











the assignment. 


®@ In the problem illustrated, each student chose an 
animal, a bird or a human figure and made a careful 
copy from a picture. With this as a basis, simple free 
expressions of actions and emotions were attempted, 
using as few lines as possible and striving for humor- 
ous delineation. Many queer looking sketches re- 
sulted. Legs bent in the wrong direction, ears grew 
in the wrong places, and proportions were all wrong. 
This necessitated a more careful concentration of 
study on structural form and a blackboard demon- 
stration of emotions expressed through posture. Much 
hilarity arose from the resultant sketches by the 
students. 





















































® Symbolic designs of the same subjects were then 
experimented with, using circles or segments of 
circles, keeping the main characteristics and humor 
of expression. These designs were then kept for 
future use. 


® Space division of a rectangle was studied using a 
limited number of horizontal and vertical lines. After 
many thumbnail trials, one was chosen and done on 
12- by 18-inch paper. Into alternate spaces a design 
chosen from the circular ideas was drawn, and the 
remaining spaces filled with suggestions correspond- 
ing to the design as a whole. The plan was finished 
in a definite color scheme, working from dark to 
light, either inside of or outside the outline. 


® This type of assignment involves so many different 
kinds of drawing, design, technique, color theory 
that the interest of the beginner is easily sustained. 
It also gives the practice in several different mediums 
which is essential to the novice. 
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High School Poster other application of design plus animation 
Charlotte Bisazza, ‘te nklin Hig c 
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TEXTILE PRINTS for 
MOTHER OLIVE JOBES 


Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


F individual encouragement is the 
best of art teachers, then mother 
certainly deserves honorable men- 
tion. We were making plans for 
Christmas gifts when Martin told me, 
seriously and proudly, that mother 
always liked the things he made-for her. This was 
followed by an echo of ‘‘And my mother always likes 
what I make for her."’ 


® So we tied on our thinking caps this Christmas 
and set out to make something that mother could 
really like—and use. It was not hard to think of gifts 
for mother. She buys notebooks and pencils, shoes 
for sister, and the new scout canteen, but she doesn’t 
have much left to buy a bright new table cover, or a 
sofa-pillow case, or a new scarf to wear with her coat. 
We could name a long list of things mother would like 
and use. 


® Many of our ideas were to be made of different 
types of cloth. Why not design pillow covers, large 
and small table covers, vanity sets, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, and wall hangings! The idea met with unani- 
mous approval, and led to the question of design. 
There was a large block-printed table cover in the art 
room which suggested one type of textile decoration. 
These eighth graders had not made block prints 








before and they were intrigued by the idea. Mother 
was sure to like hand block-printed Christmas gifts. 


@ We made plans for individual problems and began 
designs in the desired shapes. The designs were com- 
pleted with lettering pens, using black ink on white 
paper. Some design motifs were abstract, some were 
favorite subjects from odd places, but many were 
chosen from Arizona—the cacti, the pines, the wild 
animals, and the desert and mountains. When a 
pleasing design in black and white was developed it 
was ready for the transfer to linoleum. We planned 
our designs in mass, avoiding lines that were less 
than ;;-inch in width. After a discussion of block 
printing in values, we decided to use two values, 
requiring just one block, for our first attempt. The 
linoleum block was painted with a thin coat of white 
show card color so that the traced pattern would show 
clearly. The design was traced and transferred in 
reverse to the block. Linoleum block-printing tools 
made the cutting easy, and we were ready to print in 
a short time. 


® The arrangements of the repeated pattern varied 
from piece to piece, and the textiles themselves 
demanded a variation of printing methods. Our prob- 
lem was solved simply: A thick pad of newspaper was 
made on the floor, and ample covering of clean news- 
print arranged to protect the cloth. The block and the 
ink were tested carefully, and the cloth laid out in 
guiding dots. Then the block was printed, with the 
foot pressure of a printing partner. Taking turns, one 
partner prepared the block with the ink brayer, and 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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Textile figures from old European embroideries 
and weavings. A good problem in geometric design 
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Elements from chair utilized in allover pattern above * Fred Morgan 





Designs from classroom objects. An experiment carried on in the classes of Nellie Sill of 
Mansfield Junior High School, Tucson, Arizona. Arranged for School Arts by Beulah Wadsworth 
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ONOGRAMS as monograms are very 
good Art problems. But monograms 
as handkerchief decorations are bet- 

ter, at least for girls. In working out the problem the 

class decided that: 1. Most handkerchiefs should be 
monogramed. 2 Monograms should be simple and 
large. 3. Repeats of the colors used should decorate 
other parts of the handkerchief in consistent fashion 
so that, no matter how folded, it would be attractive. 


Art Instructor, William S. Hackett Junior High School, Albany, New York 


© The monograms, worked out first on practise 
paper, were enlarged and traced to fit particular 
parts of twelve-inch squares of white paper. Each 
square was discussed as a unit, then necessary 
borders and repeats were added to complete the de- 
signs. The finished plans were traced and rendered 
in colored India inks on tracing paper. Greatest joy 
came with pressing and folding the “‘hankie,’’ which 
looked like “‘real.”’ 











DESIGNING A 
DECORATIVE ALPHABET 


JOHN S. LORR, Instructor of Art 
Newark, Ohio, Jr..and Sr. High Schools 


TUDENTS interested in the lettering phase of Commercial Art, 

after they have gained facility with several fundamental types 
of alphabets, usually familiarize themselves with the characteristics 
of additional styles for the purpose of enlarging their lettering 
vocabulary. 

@ When the general lettering principles of good form and 
spacing have been mastered, the student should be ready to 
design an alphabet of his own. It will challenge his creative 
ability and is really not as difficult as it sounds. The alphabets that 
the author has in mind are novelty types which, although they are 
fundamentally sound, should be confined to the lettering of short 
phrases, names, headings, and novelty displays. 

@ To begin with, an appropriate geometric shape or combina- 
tion of simple lines is selected as the basic form. The problem now 
is to fit each letter of the alphabet into this shape. It will be found 
upon trial that some letters will look rather grotesque when sub- 
jected to such treatment. This is especially true of the letters ‘‘X”’ 
and “Y.”’ Here is where ingenuity steps in, for adjustments should 
be made. These letters may still be treated so as to conform to the 
general design of the rest of the alphabet. 

@ How far may one go in distortion? Well, legibility should be 
the keynote. It should be remembered, at the same time, that 
these are novelty letters and a few eccentric shapes are not at all 
in bad taste. 
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Designed alphabets by students of John S. Lorr, Newark, Ohio 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


PLANT SCHOOL MAKES ITS OWN ART MUSEUM 


VIRGINIA N. BLACK, Art Teacher 


OR some time I had wished to stimulate interest in our ninth 

grade History of Art course. The class had constructed note- 
books with original cover designs. These notebooks contained 
typewritten sheets given out by the teacher, which were supple- 
mented by personal observations, research drawings and cut-out 
illustrations. Slides borrowed from the Avery Memorial in Hazrt- 
ford had been shown in class and occasionally the educational 
director of the museum had given special lectures. 


@ We were indeed fortunate in having access to the very fine 
Avery Memorial Art Museum in Hartford, the adjoining city, but 
were unable to work out the regular schedule of visits because of 
distance and time involved in taking classes there. 


@ Then one school day we had discussed the origin of art and 
talked of primitive man, his paintings and carvings. ‘Perhaps it 
would be fun to make a caveman, possibly a rather real looking 
one from papier-mache.”” ‘Would anyone care to volunteer to 
carry out the project?” 


@ Great enthusiasm was aroused and there followed a dis- 
cussion of the best ways to make papier-mache, materials to be 
used, and the proper size of cardboard for mount. 


@ Thus our Plant School Art Museum came into being. History 
of Art had taken on new meaning and interest. 


@ Research plates were borrowed from the public library and 
carefully studied. Models for the Caveman, Egyptian and Greek 
masks were made from clay. The clay model was then covered 
with vaseline, followed by a layer of wet paper strips. Each layer of 


ECYPTIAN 


Alfred Plant Junior High School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


paper towel strips was covered in turn with flour and water paste 
until six or seven successive layers were formed. 


@ After thorough drying the papier-mache mask was removed 
and painted with show card colors. Next followed a coat of shellac 
after which the mask was sewed in place on the mount. Hair for 
the caveman was obtained from the five-and-ten cent store. The 
leopard skin was made from cotton batting painted with brown and 
yellow spots. 


@ Paper picnic plates served as models for some pottery ex- 
amples. We also found that the ordinary dinner plate could be 
used as a model for the papier-mache, although it was necessary 
to exercise great care in extracting the plate from the papier- 
mache. 


@ Plate glass cut to size was used for the stained glass windows. 
First a very careful drawing was made from the research plate. 
The glass was next laid over the pencil drawing and painted with 
tube water color, the background filled in with black show card 
color. The painting was finished with a coat of shellac and placed 
in a wood frame constructed by the manual arts department. A 
very beautiful effect was obtained by placing our stained glass 
window in its frame on the window ledge. 

@ Some of the boys and girls thought that it would be fun to 
make Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs in like manner from 
papier-mache. This led to the making of other characters from the 
comic strips. These masks were hung in the school cafeteria where 


they received favorable comment and were much enjoyed by the 
girls and boys 














PANORAMA IN A HAT BOX 


CLARA H. HERRMANN 


HE hat box panorama idea proved a very interesting construc- 

tion project in the Fourth Grade and would certainly be just as 
interesting for a grade below or those grades above that age level. 
It has limitless possibilities for clever scenic effects and perfection 
of detail using geography and history material. It may be carried 
out in crayon or water color and one may add that water color 
gives the most natural appearing results. 


@ Originally the scenic idea started out in this grade with little 
9- by 12-inch manila paper ‘‘scenes.’’ Everyone busied himself 
finding ideas and material ‘‘to make a scene.”” Each child worked 
with three sheets of paper. One manila sheet, 9 by 12 inches, 
was used for the background, another manila, 9 by 12 inches, for 
the foreground and a third colored sheet for the frame. These 
papers became familiarly known by the children as the ‘“‘fore- 
grounds” and “backgrounds.” 


@ When the background of the scene was drawn and finished, 
the characters in action were drawn and colored on the foreground 
paper. The latter were cut out partially, for it was necessary to 
leave an inch band below for firmness (insert picture No. 1). When 
the foreground sheet was shortened slightly and pasted across 
background, the latter was bent to form a quarter circle (insert 
picture No. 2). The colored sheet cut as a frame was pasted 
across the partly circular portion and served to hold it all more 
firmly together. It also allowed space for the printing of titles 
(insert picture No. 3). 


@ The second step in the growth of this project was the use of 
shoe boxes or large cracker boxes for these scenes. It was a varia- 
tion of the same idea for the box standing on one of its long sides 
was lined with a background paper. The characters depicting 
the scene or action were drawn and then cut from the second sheet. 
There was an advantage in using the box, for stilts were pasted 
behind single characters or a group of characters and the children 
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North Twenty-seventh Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


had greater freedom in placing them at any distance from each 
other and at various angles. 


@ Finally, it was discovered that men’s hat stores often have an 
oversupply of hat boxes of the circular variety. This type of box 
was a great improvement for it gave a fine panorama effect. It 
allowed for more detail and larger spacing devoid of corners. A 
group of three or four children worked on one box. The results 
were neater, sturdier and more easily preserved. 


@ About a third of the box was cut out, window fashion, with a 
sharp blade, leaving an inch frame at the top and a quarter-inch 
frame at the bottom. 


@ The manila background paper, 12 by 18 inches or larger, was 
then cut to fit the inside of the remaining portion of the box. After 
the children drew and painted it, the background was pasted in 
like a lining. A circular paper was cut and colored to cover the 
floor of the box and on this were pasted the cut out characters 
attached to little paper stilts. The cut edges of the “window” were 
bound with a colored paper harmonizing with the color of the box 
itself. When the box stood in its original lid the printed advertising 
was covered with title strips or decorative borders. The lid was 
used to cover the box again to prevent dust from gathering in it 
when it was set aside. Neatness in outlining clearly, neatness in 
pasting and printing became the aim of each group. 


@ Thus far only subjects of a historical or geographical nature 
were used, since the fourth grade curriculum offers such a rich 
and wide field from which children could choose ideas. However, 
it would be easy to carry out the plan with such ideas as illustrating 
scenes from favorite books or original paragraphs from the written 
composition class. 


@ In group work of this kind an allowance can be made for 
individual talent, for some children are best able to plan land- 
scapes which include perspective, while others have the gift of 
drawing fiqures of people or animals. 
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A PICTURE PATTERN, a PROBLEM of PICTORIAL DESIGN 


MARION FARNHAM, Head of the Art Department, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


O MAKE a good speech one must have something to say. Ifa 

speaker is vitally interested in his subject, he will forget stage 
fright and in his interest in what he has to say and his attempt to 
interest others he will forget himself and his words will become 
expressive, clear and convincing. 


@ It is upon this truth that we base our first work in our art classes. 


@ Many of our students have had little or no art previous to 
entrance to the college. They are, therefore, much like a person 
about to make his first public speech. They feel self-conscious and 
suffer a species of stage fright. 


@ Our problem is chosen to overcome this attitude and to prove 
that drawing is just another way to say something, that a few lines 
drawn on paper, like words, are merely symbols of thoughts, that 
although words may describe something so clearly that a listener 
gets a mental picture, line symbols or drawing gives a much more 
comprehensive picture more directly. 


@ The first attempt to draw something to describe how it looks 
may result in halting lines which was likely the first experience in 
speaking, a halting speech. Ifa clear idea of what is to be said is in 
the mind of the speaker before he begins to speak he can be 
pretty well assured that his speech will not halt; thus in drawing the 
student with a mental image of what he wishes to draw will make 
his lines stronger and more definite. 


@ He should also remember that as a too-detailed description 
becomes tiresome so a too-detailed drawing may also become 
monotonous. A few expressive lines, like a few well-chosen words, 
are the most effective. 


@ Each student was asked to make a pictorial record of some in- 
teresting experience or period of her life which she had particu- 


larly enjoyed. The titles chosen were: ‘My Childhood,”” “A 
Summer at Camp,” ‘‘College Life,’’ ‘‘Memories,”’ etc. 


@ Eighteen- by twenty-four-inch paper and wax crayons were 
used. The only instruction given was to fill the paper and to 
use outlines to make the objects clear and stand out 


@ The accompanying example, ‘When I was a Little Girl,” is 
one of those panels. 


@ In the right foreground the artist is shown as a little girl con 
templating her childhood. 


@ She faces the stony path of learning which led to her first 
school, beside the path are the flowers which she loved, her 
school bag, her jacks spilled beside her books and pencil. You 
see the first sweater she knit, her music, her dog, and pet rabbit 
You see her active in the garden and at the summer camp, her 
vacation in the country, the old swing under the big tree, the owl 
that lived in the tree and the lightning flashes which so frightened 
her. 


@ The students worked directly with crayon, each object was 
outlined in several colors. The different incidents were outlined 
in the same fashion and the lines were so drawn as to lead the eye 
from one episode to another and around the whole picture. 


@ Blank spaces were filled in with blades of grass, flowers, and 
stars. The trees were varied somewhat so that the effect would be 
more interesting. 


@ There were sixty-three students in this group and three class 
hours were spent on the problem. The panels were all very 
decorative, many were amusing. They were very expressive of 
individuality and the students were gratified with the results 








MUSIC DESIGN .e-e.e Integrating Art and Music 


MARION JOHNSON, Junior High School, Kirksville, Missouri 
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E CALLED it “You-Surprise-Me” Club, but it isn’t so much a 
surprise as it is an unfolding of what's inside and which music 
may bring out. 


@ I found it rather difficult to begin directly on the subject, so I 
first asked some indefinite questions as would gradually lead up 
to my first item of ‘‘tones’’ and how they would look, if we could 
actually see them on paper, or in the air. Most of the students in 
the group were unknown to me at the beginning of the year, so I 
first needed to begin with an “‘ice breaking’ question as: ‘Why 
does a cow walk down the hill at an angle instead of straight down 
the side?’’ This, of course, surprised them, because they were 
expecting to see paint pots and music sheets and hear things about 
them. As they “loosened up’’ I gradually swung about to the 
subject and came to: 


@ ‘Jolene, when you go to the movies and someone is sneaking 
up on another person, did you ever notice the music?” 


@ “Oh, boy, I'd say, it's scary, ‘kinda low, like someone stepping 
along, and I remember when! was at that picture about the G-men 
it made me feel like I was the one they were after.”’ 


@ Someone else piped up saying? ‘Maybe you were guilty!’’ 
Everyone laughed, just what we wanted, because we must have an 
atmosphere of ease and one in which any idea anyone might have 
would not be too trivial or too unimportant to which to give full 
voice. 


@ I saw one of the giggly seventh graders indulging in her 
giggling and I asked her what she was thinking of—and then she 
was off on some other music she'd heard, and what it meant to 
her. They went on from one thing to another, just as I'd hoped 
they would, and interspersed with such remarks as these, oc- 
casionally, from me: ‘‘but did that light music fit the dancing?”’ 
or “‘was there sad music at the right time?’”’ we came to exactly 
the spot I wanted. 


@ We said a little about what colors different events, pictures, 
persons, places, days, etc., made us think. We'd need to use color 
later on, so I thought a word now and then to bring it in gradually 
would not be so abrupt, and would weave the ideas more closely 
together. I began to feel here that there was a need for more 


knowledge of lines and what they mean in mood; it seemed that the 
students had much better interpretations than I. 


@ I was beginning to wonder if I could hold such enthusiasm to 
the one idea I had in mind until completed, and realized I would 
have to keep it at the height of interest and variation to do so. 


@ I sat down then one day at the piano, after all the preceding 
rambling, but leading remarks, and played the highest key and the 
lowest key on the board. 


@ ‘Do they sound alike?” 

@ “No, one’s high, one’s low—” 

@ “That's not all,” interrupted another, ‘‘one’s thick, or heavy.”’ 
@ “Is that all?’’ I questioned, hoping for more variations. 


@ ‘We-ell, one’s heavy-like,’’ Alice said, ‘‘and then one’s kinda 
‘er, a—thin.”” Then she laughed, because she thought everyone 
else must have though it funny, but they weren't in that mood, 
they were rather in a thoughtfully curious mood and I tried to keep 
it that way until we’d gotten something definite done. 

@ ‘Well, since they sound so different, could we put that down 
on paper, I wonder?” 


@ “On music paper, Miss —?”’ 


@ “No, just put down the way they sound; you said one was 
‘thick’ and another —,”’ she interrupted here, with, 


@ “Oh, one’s bumpy, as it goes, and the high one shoots 
straight away—.” That was just what I wanted. 


@ “All right, let's try it, here’s the low one (a pause for them), 
and now the high one—.” 


@ ‘How’s this, Miss —?’’ 
@ ‘Fine. And it was too, especially for a first trial. 


@ ‘Is that the way it sounds to you? Well, then it is; there's just 
one thing, can you hear the high one as long as you can the low 
one?” 

@ “Let's hear them again—oh, no, the low one lasts a lot longer, 
or I can hear it longer.” 
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@ ‘That's it exactly—some of you perhaps can hear the high 
one longer than some of the others, your ears may be keener, so 
they won't all be alike, will they?” 


@ ‘How’s this, Miss —? See I made mine wide at first and then I 
made it die away, because that’s the way I heard it when you 
played it.” 


@ The students decided on their own colors for their designs, and 
I felt that we had not talked enough of color as the dark heavy 
colors were often used for the light, singing tones. 


@ The following comments given by the students at the end of the 
project concerning just what they did and how they did it may be 
of interest: 


@ “At the first of school Miss — played different notes on the 
piano, then we would put down on paper what we thought it looked 
like. Then we made designs out of these figures we’d drawn first, 
and then colored them.” 


@ ‘— we listened to the piano ‘note’ and put down whatever 
kind of marks we thought it sounded like.” 


@ “I started in drawing lines and it looked like music sounds.’ 


@ ‘— we made them how we thought they sounded, remember- 
ing that low pitches were much coarser than high pitches, so we 
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made the lines for low pitches thicker than those with high 
pitches.” 


@ ‘‘We made a mark on paper that was the way it made you feel 
about it. For example a low tone would sound like a big and wavy 
drawing.” 


@ We next used the tones of the woodwind instruments for 
inspiration, proceeding in the same manner. 


@ In beginning the discussion and listening to the woodwind 
instruments, I first asked what we meant by “spring” in a 
board. The boys in the group immediately knew what that was 
and so we realized that wood did have a “‘give’’ in it, and that some 
of the woodwind instruments had a wooden reed in the mouth 
piece and it would, perhaps, be possible to hear that ‘‘spring’’ or 
vibration as it was played. We did not take the time to work these 
designs out completely. 


@ This clarinet design was interesting because the seventh 
grade boy justified it thus: ‘It seems to me that the tone sort of 
‘goes over the top’ and then comes back, and ‘goes over again’.”’ 


@ My hope in working on this project was to add to the many 
delightful phases of music, and the ways in which it has given man 
pleasure; as it may control our moods or occupy our leisure time, 
it may also be the inspiration of a rhythmic expression on paper, 
resulting in some form of design. 








DESIGN FROM MUSIC 


"tVERY art teacher knows how difficult it is to develop a real 
sense of rhythm when presenting design problems. It is some- 
thing which is easy to explain—that repetition is the essence of 
design—but having the children develop an actual feeling for this 
repetition is far from easy. 

@ Rhythm is essentially something primitive and elemental in all 
people. When children can actually feel this recurring beat it is a 
simple matter to put it on paper. Why not let pupils hear the 
rhythm itself instead of a confusing explanation of its qualities, 
coordinate hearing with feeling and express the heard rhythm in 
body motion, and finally put the rhythm experienced in motion onto 
paper as the basis of a rhythm to be seen? 

@ The writer does not contend that all designs should be derived 
from sound, but as a first step in making this fundamental of good 
design really a part of the student, he has found this theory not 
only possible but highly successful in the primary, intermediate, 
and high school groups. 

@ The process used is simple. In the lower grades, unless you 
are very careful in the selection of pieces to be played, it is better 
to begin with a simple beaten rhythm such as a Chinese gong or 
tom-tom. The teacher should first explain the romance connected 
with the gong or drum by telling how it is made and used. Then 
play a simple repetition of beats, usually in two units although 
one single beat may be used. Ask the children to beat this ‘‘time”’ 
on their desks with their finger tips. 


@ The next step may or may not be included, depending on the 
natural ability of the group. If you wish to make the sensation more 
definite, let the students stand and move their arms and bodies in 
unison with the rhythm. It is better to prescribe no definite move- 
ment but the teacher may show how it can be done. Sometimes, 
if they are slow to imagine, it is well to ask children to close their 
eyes, listen for a few measures, then, with eyes still shut, move as 
they feel the rhythm. 

@ When every child seems to feel this rhythm perfectly, let them 
trace the movement across the desk again and again with a fore- 
finger. 

@ Now give the class paper to create border designs. The writer 
usually uses paper two and one-half or three inches wide and at 
least twelve inches long for this. (Slightly larger in the very low 
grades or kindergarten.) Ask the pupils to draw the rhythm lines 
on these sheets with crayon or pencil. 


@ You can readily see that in a class of thirty there will be thirty 


GORDON DUNN, Art Instructor, Holton, Kansas 


different beginnings for a design, each with good repetition, and, 
if a two- or three-unit beat has been used, with that many sub- 
ordinate accents. 


@ By this time the students will be so thoroughly free that it is a 
simple matter for them to create good designs. Simply tell them io 
put a large shape on the strongest accent and related shapes on the 
minor ones. For the first lesson in grades one and two, it may be 
better to suggest shapes such as a big circle, a little triangle, etc. 
Usually, however, even the youngest students will have caught the 
idea well enough to finish designs which are original and full of 
life and vigor. : 

@ It can easily be seen that by this method there is no mass 
production or drill work which is so often resorted to in trying to 
instill a sense of rhythm into students and which is so deadening 
and disastrous to good results and good personalities. 


@ The first lesson usually takes about thirty minutes. The sub- 
sequent border designs to music about twenty. After making four 
or five of these “heard”’ designs, it is easy to step into other fields 
for ideas and to develop these into all-over patterns in which the 
rhythm has quite apparently been “‘felt.’’ 


@ The second lesson in lower grades is more interesting if done 
to music played on a phonograph. In the higher grades the beaten 
rhythm may be omitted entirely. The procedure to music is the 
same. First listening, then beating with the hands in the air, 
finally a tracing of the rhythm felt on the desk top with a forefinger, 
and lastly putting this line on paper. 


@ Music which has a definitely repeated rhythm should be 
chosen. It is easy to find such pieces among the classics. Folk 
dances, especially Russian, work well and some of my best efforts 
were done to music of the popular variety—not ‘torch songs,”’ 
however. For one lesson, the writer used the fire motif from 
Wagner's famous ‘“‘Nieberlungen Ring.’’ One pupil soon guessed 
that the music represented fire and everyone began by imitating, 
with their hands and bodies, fire blazing upward then dying down 
again only to blaze high once more. 


@ Of course, the importance of simply creating designs can be, 
and often is, over-emphasized. Most designs should be originated 
with some rather definite use in view. But as a means of develop- 
ing, in a manner which‘ appeals to the imagination and enthusiasm 
of the children, some sense of good timing and spacing for decora- 
tive designs, the writer has found his “design from music” idea 
very useful. 
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CUT PAPER 
DESIGNS 


by students of ROSE COX 
Orlando, Florida 


Cut paper designs by stu- 

dents of Rose Cox, Orlando, 

Florida. These show cen- 

tral balance and repeti- 
tion 
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STAGE COSTUME IN 


by Students of GERTRUDE EVANS 


N SPITE of considerable practice in the selection of simple 
color harmonies, I have found that they remain still quite 
vague in the minds of many of my seventh grade girls. Many 
illustrations and many supervised applications may still have 
failed to make clear the use of related and complementary colors. 
At the end of the term, I seek to ‘throw the girls on their own” by 
asking them to select their own colors from a scattered bunch of 
colored papers, to be used for a stage costume. 
@ But before we are ready for the colors, we must cut a pattern 


COLORED CUT PAPER 


Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego, California 


from blank newspaper. We fold 6- by 9-inch paper in three, double 
and cut. Sometimes it takes half a dozen trials to get an interesting 
design—three little ladies, “all in a row."’ With this for a pattern 
and one complementary color for trimming and accessories for the 
costume, I insist upon the girls making their own selections but 
when it is all assembled, I discuss it with them and offer criticisms 
before they paste it together. No features are to be used for the 
face and they seldom feel the need of hair. Last of all, the whole is 
mounted on a sheet of gray or black paper. 
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THE COLOR WHEEL DRESSED UP IN A NEW WAY 


NELL WALLER BISSELL, Art Teacher 


HILE studying color, we decorated our wheels with lacy 

silhouette cut-outs, telling the story of Cultivating Rice in 
China, Lumbering in the West, The Twenty Mule Borax and Re- 
finery, Fishing in China, and many others inspired by their 
geography lessons. 


@ The correlation of art with the other subjects in school 


Emerson School, Seattle, Washington 


presents more and more possibilities to both the teacher and 
pupil—a creative and fascinating avenue of expression. 


@ The pupils were delighted with the many interesting and 
beautiful designs produced. The color wheels made attractive 
decorations and much interest was expressed by all who visited 
the art room. 


ANIMAL BORDER DESIGNS ... by Students of VIRGINIA O'LEARY 


George Rogers Clark Junior High School, East St. Louis, Missouri 






































DESIGNING 
SILVERWARE IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE 


ELIZABETH WORSLEY, Art Teacher 
EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, Art Supervisor 
Yerba Linda, California 


N THE STUDY of home decoration one of the problems 

occupying a seventh grade was the designing of 
silverware. Given a cursory glance this would not 
appear to be a subject to interest children but we found 
it quite the opposite. We felt, after the activity had 
given way to other interests, that the research work done 
and the study of simple, fine line would cause every 
child to note the art value when choosing, as he will at 
some time do, the common things that everyone uses. 


@ Current magazines and catalogs of all sorts were 
searched, designs clipped and judged for their art 
value. Some of the questions arising were: 1. Is the 
proportion of the handle proper to balance the rest 
of the piece? 2. Does every piece of the silverware 
look as though it could actually be used? 3. Is the 
decoration a part of the structure or something stuck 
on? 4. For what purpose is each piece intended? 
5. How should silverware be arranged about the 
dinner plate in setting a table. 6. When did people 
first begin to use silverware? 7. Which piece was the 
first to be used? 8. Are there any countries where 
silverware is not used today? 9. Of what is silverware 
made? 10. Where is silverware made in the United 
States? Some of these questions are chiefly relative to 
art while other obviously are history and geography 
problems, no less pertinent in the experiences of the 
child. 

@ The children’s original designs were drawn with 
soft lead pencils on manila paper and finally bound 
together into a book with a nicely designed cover. This 
was a piece of work that we felt was very valuable and 
of which we were all very proud. 


WINDOW GARDENS 


HARVEY PEAKE Louisville, Kentucky 


ERE are two easy-to-make window transparencies 
that will give you a spring hyacinth and a tulip in 
mid-winter. 


@ To make them paste the design upon lightweight 
cardboard or heavy paper and place under a weight to 
dry. Then with a razor blade or a pair of small scissors 
cut away all of the black parts of the picture, being care- 
ful to leave the white connecting pieces, as they hold the 
design together. 


@ Then cut pieces of colored tissue paper to go back 
of the openings thus made, using red for the flower pots, 
green for leaves, yellow for tulip and stem and blue for 
hyacinths. In cutting these colored tissues, make them 
a little larger than the openings in order to have a 
margin for pasting them on at the back. It will be easy to 
get this right if you will place the tissue underneath the 
openings, trace them around with a pencil and then cut 
them. 


@ When finished place the transparencies in a window, 
so that the light will come through them, and you will be 
surprised at their bright beauty. 
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DESIGN 
BORDERS by 


second grade 
students of 


Lois Tramm of 


Central School 
Snohomish 
Washington 


“We worked for dark 

and light effects, a 

center of interest and 
harmony of space” 





PENCIL SHAVINGS 


MARION R. STEWART, Antigo, Wisconsin 


HE Fourth Grade Class in the Fifth Ward School at Antigo, 

Wisconsin, was more than thrilled over the most satisfying 
results they obtained in their pencil shaving work. They dis- 
covered the process quite early last fall shortly after school had 
convened. Nearly every child had a new pencil to begin the term. 
Some had been able to convince mother they “had to have” a 
pencil sharpener made in the shape of a globe, or racing car, or 
clock. 


@ When one little fellow piped up with ‘‘Oh, see the pretty thing 
my sharpener makes,’’ they immediately began to wonder what 
they really could do with the shavings. 


@ They found that the various shading and grains of the wood 
produced different effects and by using several colors of pencils 
they could make most any desired pattern. 


@ The flower was the first pattern and the simplest to make. It 
was produced from the shavings of a red pencil having white 
stripes. 


@ The butterfly was made with an octagonal-shaped pencil. 
They used the shavings from a black pencil with yellow stripes for 
the wings. The little yellow and black spots on the butterfly were 
obtained by using one complete “‘ring’’ which was produced by 
making several turns of the sharpener 


@ The little colonial girl appealed to the youngsters because each 
row of ruffles could have a different pencil color. 


@ This is one art problem where it is almost impossible for the 
teacher to “lend a hand.” The work is better accomplished by 
the youngsters with their little fingers than adults who are clumsy 
in handling as small an object as one fine shaving from a lead 
pencil. 











ART WITH A 
CHILDLIKE PERSONALITY 


ELEANOR SHELDON, Art Supervisor 


Jamestown, New York 


PRACTICAL, correlated art program has vital interest and 

appeal which immediately gives us enthusiasm to be up and 
doing. The art teacher says it. The grade teacher says it. The 
children say it. 


@ It startles us to realize that we are helping to make worth-while 
citizens of hundreds of children. It startles us when we suddenly 
become aware of an astonishing number of ideas, which we are 
harboring and mayhap fostering for the most peculiar reasons. 


@ Art education demands that we keep our ear to the ground. 
That we be practical, that we keep our program balanced and that 
we never forget that children’s work is not a step toward adult art 
work. 


@ You are at your best doing something that you enjoy. So are 
children. Friezes which correlate with other school subjects form 
an enjoyable part of our work. The grade supervisors and teachers 
help choose the subjects. Classes vary and schools vary as to the 
subjects most needed. 


@ However, regardless of the project, we have aims that we 
continually strive for. Simple aims that we can remember without 
referring to some slightly dust covered reference. The subject 
chosen must be of practical use to the child either in connection 
with his school work, his home life or his community life. Very 
often these overlap. Art appreciation must be taught. Principles of 
design and color study go hand in hand with all of our work. 
Furthermore, we try to have our art work foster the individual habits 
of neatness, cleanliness, muscular control, being able to use the 
imagination and being able to think clearly and individually. 
Social habits that follow naturally are respect for the rights of 
others, ability to work with others, unselfishness and leadership. 


@ A frieze gives excellent opportunity to exercise these aims. 
The subject chosen is turned inside out so that we can all see how 
it looks. Individual pictures are made first in order to practice. 
Then a frieze paper is unrolled and put up painstakingly with 
mending tissue and held fiercely until it sticks. Now imaginations 
are exercised and suggestions made as to where the horizon line 
should be, where the buildings and trees will look best, where the 
water might be, and how to avoid that “flowing uphill’ look, how 
many figures are needed and what they should be doing. This is 
really a game for the children, taxing their imagination and alert- 
ness. It is also an excellent means of discussing once again, as 
always, the principles of good design. Does the picture balance, is 
the spacing good, is there a general feeling of grace and rhythm 
produced by the main lines? The children measure with their 
hands and make sketchy lines to indicate size and avoid the possi- 
bility of monotony in the picture. 


@ After a rough plan has been decided upon, the children in 
the upper grades sketch the picture. The lower grades paint 
largely freehand. After the plan is sketched we discuss empty 
spaces, more interesting shapes, monotonous areas, and try to 
improve the picture generally. 


@ Enthusiasm is at its height when the painting starts. Color is 
studied. Color is a simple way, bright cheerful color for children 
to understand and enjoy, not particularly for artistic grown-ups to 
admire. Five or six children are usually all that can work at once. 
The others are drawing or looking up more reference material. 
They are anxious to work at noon and after school, so great is the 
joy of accomplishment. 


@ When everything is finished, these children are as proud and 
radiant as Apollo probably was on a clear morning hundreds of 
years ago. The teachers enjoy it, too, as soon as they cease to 
fear it. 


@ Don't talk to us about the value of this art for children. We've 
seen a little boy's face fall when he realized that he couldn't afford 
to buy a magazine in which one of his drawings was to be printed. 
We've seen knowledge of geography look up after a geography 
project, and we’ve come to understand that Chinese proverb, “A 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” 
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The paintings of the giraffes and flowers are the work of first grade students of 
Jamestown, New York. Art Supervisor, Eleanor Sheldon; Art Teacher, Agnes Schifferli 





ORIGINAL RUG DESIGNS 


MARIAN BARTLE, Instructor of Art at Minnequa School, Pueblo, Colorado 


UPILS in the fifth and sixth grades of Minnequa School enjoyed 

working out original rug designs on squared manila paper. 
In order to make intricate designs, we used the manila paper 
marked off in quarter-inch squares. 

@ Our first step was to trim off the uneven squares on the edges 
of the paper, as we wanted all measurements to be exact. Then, 
by counting in a certain number of squares from all four sides, we 
found the center of the paper. The center design was worked out 
in various ways. Some of us left just the simple rectangle, while 
others carried out more elaborate designs. Great care was taken 
to have balanced designs; either all four sides balancing or the 
two opposite sides. 

@ In working out border designs, we liked both the narrow and 
wide ones. However, we decided that the wide border gave a 


better opportunity for design. The first step in the border was to 
design the four corners of the rug, and then the squares in the 
middle of each side and end strip. In this way, we found it easier 
to have the number of squares balanced and we were assured of 
alternate designs. 


@ After the rugs were completely designed, we reviewed the 
color chart and chose harmonizing colors. The rugs were fin- 
ished with water colors, but previous rugs that were finished with 
crayons were equally effective. 


@ This project taught a number of lessons. The pupils learned 
the method of exact measurements, balanced design, the process of 
mixing the primary colors to secure the secondary colors, and a 
careful application of water colors 








LETTERS of MANY LANDS 


ALICE STOWELL BISHOP, New London, Connecticut 


DELIGHTFUL booklet called ‘Letters of Many Lands” was 

published some time ago by the lettering class of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This consisted of prints from lin- 
oleum blocks on bogus paper pages, the whole tied into a paper 
cover after the style of the usual school booklets. 


@ This presented so many suggestions for classwork that there 
seemed to be no reason why we could not use something similar 
in construction for a school project, but first, of course, it was well 
to put the class into a receptive mood. 


@ The sixth grades were selected as having ability to do the best 
and neatest work and the book was shown to excite their enthusi- 
asm. Page-after page was displayed to allow the children to guess 
what country the letter and design represented: B—Bulgaria; 
C—China; E—Egypt with lotus designs; H—Holland with a wind- 
mill; I—India with an elephant, and so on. As children delight in 
any such guessing contest, they grew eager and fairly shouted 
their answers. When the interest was fully aroused, it was sug- 
gested that we make one different in content which might be sent 
to low grades. So plans were at once started. 


@ The 12- by 18-inch sheets of bogus paper were used and folded 
in the middle to slip one inside the other. A letter of the alphabet 
was assigned to each child. If there were more children than 
letters they had the privilege of trying any letter they wished or 
working on a cover design. 


@ Six-inch squares were cut from black or colored construction 
paper and one-half inch measured in from the edge, the inside 
being cut out leaving the black frame. These frames were care- 
fully pasted on the pages with attention to correct margins so that 
each page would have the same spacing. 


@ Letters and illustrations were cut to fit inside the squares. The 





children were interested and enjoyed planning the decorations to 
go with the letters. 


@ Before being pasted, the sheets had to be slipped one into 
another to see where the letters could be placed to follow each 
other in regular sequence and it is well to mark small letters lightly 
in pencil on the pages to avoid confusion when the sheets are 
distributed for work. 


@ We found that seven sheets were needed, making twenty-eight 
pages when folded—the first two pages left blank, letters started on 
the second sheet. It is also possible to use 9- by 12-inch paper for 
pages, but this means a different tying or use of clips—taking in 
about three-quarters of an inch at the back, and is not quite as 
attractive. 


@ The frames may be pasted with the bogus paper as a back- 
ground or be put on a square of colored paper. We measured our 
squares for the frames, but would never do it again as it saves much 
time and trouble to use the paper cutter. If no cutter is available, 
oak tag or stiff paper may be measured by the teacher or some good 
worker, and the other squares traced from that. By moving the 
pattern into a corner of a sheet of construction paper, two perfect 
edges are assured, leaving only the other two sides to be traced 
and cut. The greatest danger is, of course, that since four children 
have to do each four sheet, there is a chance that one, at least, 
may have careless and messy work which would certainly be no 
improvement to the book. While single spoiled pages would be 
easy to repeat, it is discouraging to have the results of three neat 
workers upset. 


@ Eternal vigilance is needed when the pasting is being done 
and the children have to be reminded that a smaller amount of 
paste well rubbed in and paper thoroughly pressed is better than 
unsightly blobs which would spoil the work. Of course, all pasted 
pages must be well pressed under weights for several days. Vol- 
umes of the encyclopedia are most useful and the dictionary proves 
a good friend, preventing warped and crinkled booklets. When it 


(Continued on page 8-a) 





These all-over patterns represent the value of very simple repeated motifs. 
By sixth grade students of Carmen Lewis, Harding School, Price, Utah 
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The Sacred Tree - 1O0OR« 
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with aset of Speedball pens 


“and the power of the 
Genie 1s yours 


Only a Speedball gives you 
What a pen should have, 
Triple Reservoir Capac ity 
and ink control — Fan-slit 
marking tips that spread 
ink evenly at any speed-end 
Oval tips that form the 
Bold Romans , Texts and 
Italics, Single stroke. 


Send a 3° stamp for 
12*19 lettering Charts 
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THE FUTURE OF 
DECORATIVE HANDICRAFTS 


(Continued from page 219) 


@ The cause of this condition is the 
fact that commercial purchasers of dec- 
orative handicraft require substantial 
serviceable work; they buy just that and 
nothing else. Therefore, in discussing 
measures to preserve and stimulate dec- 
orative handicrafts, we must realize that 
we refer not to the serviceable crafts 
now commercially active, but to those 
art crafts carried on only in art center. 
If, as frequently stated, such art craft 
displays bad design, poor color group- 
ing and lack of utility; then the cause lies 
not in too meager art training, for of all 
creation an art center is just the place 
where such a condition can be least 
evident. The poor comparison which art 
craft work makes with good commercial 
articles must be due less to incompetent 
decoration (for good decoration is so 
largely a thing of opinion, fashion and 
mannerism) than it is to incompetent 
construction and lack of utility upon 
which no design can appear otherwise 
than abortive. This illustrates a truth 
which Morris, Ruskin, and the more 
successful and aggressive of our con- 
temporaries have all built upon; that 
until the artisan knows his manufactur- 
ing technique his decoration cannot be 
successful. There is no appeal from 
this limitation. It is evident that addi- 
tional or extended or preparatory art 
training cannot benefit art crafts. Nor 
can art crafts be benefited by an organ- 
ization to guide, to stimulate and to sell 
good work. Such organizations exist or 
have existed, in fact, I belonged to one. 
They neither guide nor stimulate nor 
sell. The worker in art crafts, in order 
to raise his work to the level of decora- 
tive effectiveness and respected utility 
now enjoyed by the active decorative 
crafts, must become familiar with com- 
mercial ethics and routine (so to have 
bread) and must receive thorough train- 
ing in his manufacturing technique (so 
to merit bread). 


@ At present technical training in 
the decorative crafts is enjoyed only by 
the mechanical craftsmen who build and 
use the great tools of Industry. In them 
will be perpetuated the deathless instinct 
of craftsmanship through the civilized 
future of earth, for Industry and all our 
material comfort and cultural security 
rest in their unfailing fingers. Their 
names are numberless as the stars, but 
among them I reserve for a reverence 
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INSTRUCTION } 
in all HANDICRAFTS 
and CREATIVE ARTS 


Chartered by the Board of Regents, State 
of New York, the Universal School of 
Handicrafts fills a unique place in the 
field of education. 


\ 


A faculty of twenty master craftsmen 
permit specialized training in 
groups. Each student studies only what 
is required to meet his or her individual 
need. 


small 


Thirty courses include: 


Loom Weaving Ceramics 
Tapestry Weaving Rubber Mold 
Spinning Casting 
Leather Painting 

Jewelry Modeling 

Art Metalry Celluloid Etching 
Silk Screen Printing Sculpture 

Wood Carving Lace Making 
Book Binding Glove Making 
Block Printing Occupational 
Marionettes Therapy Crafts 
Batik Camp Crafts 


Enroll at your convenience 
for what you need. Full time 
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and short courses. Ideal lo- 
, cation... 25 floors above 
an Rockefeller Plaza in Radio 
“~ City. Catalog. 
UNIVERSAL Alertness Credit 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS Courses 


HANDICRAFTS 


2503 RKO Bldg., Radio City 


New York City 
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VC UPPLIES 
in all HANDICRAFTS 
and CREATIVE ARTS 


Equipment for shops, weaving institu- 
tions, playgrounds. Leathers, metals, 
looms, tools, of every description for all 
creative arts and hand- 
crafts. 
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Teachers should have 
the UNIVERSAL 
“Reference Catalog” 
150-page, spiral bound, 
—_— illustrated. 

ree to teachers, (25 
cents to others.) 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE 


2505 RKO Bldg., Radio City 
New York City 
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128 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Makers of 
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@ An effective use of GRAY FIBERTONE in rolls is shown by the above 
frieze designed and painted by 8B students P.S. No. 136, Queens, New York 
City, under Mrs. Hilda Wheatley. Miss Edith Nichols, Asst. Director of Art 
Write for samples of FIBERTONE in Gray and Cream, and name of nearest distributor to Dept F. 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 


“PAPER WITH PERSONALITY” 


10 East 40th Street, New York City 











BETTER WORK 


A clean drawing is 
a better drawing. 
“ARTGUM” erases 
pencil, crayon, char- 
coal, dirt without 







injury to surface of 
paper. 
“ARTGUM” should 


be in every desk. 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St, W. Y 
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{\\ PRACTICAL LEATHER PROJECTS 


*}..__ Instructive yet useful projects. Full 
%X written instructions, diagrams, lac- 
ings, life-size patterns. No tools 
required. From 5centsto $1.50 ea. 
FREE Handbook 
complete fundamen- 
tal instructions for 
projects. No obliga- 
tion to buy. Special 
News sent School 
Teachers. Give 
position. Writetoday 


HORTONCRAFT 


Write today for FREE Handbook 
644 CAPITOL AVE. - HARTFORD, CONN. 

















THE CRAFT BUYER’S “BIBLE” 


72 pages, profusely illustrated, packed with complete listings 
of tools, moterials, and instructions for more than 25 crafts, 
which have been purchased from Fellowcrafters, Inc., by dis- 
criminating buyers for more thana decade. Free, if you write 
on school letterhead, otherwise 25 cents. 
METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Project Circular FREE 
FELLOWCRAFPTERS, INC., 54 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art weer Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeli ing Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in p ‘astic, casting slip, shredded or 
flourform. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 


302 (Modeling). 
UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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that is worship those of the men who 
gave me my craft; names of thunder; 
Friedlander, Bohn, Perkin, Bayer, 
Greiss. Contemporary art training is 
doubtless correct, but certainly if the 
worker in art crafts would find a place 
for his work in modern life and art he 
must take the same strong medicine 
these men took; a thorough technical 
study of his craft. 


TEXTILE PRINTS FOR MOTHER 
(Continued from page 230) 


placed it to fit the guide lines, while the 
other partner applied the pressure, step- 
ping on the block, carefully covered 
with clean paper, and covering it from 
corner to corner. This made a good 
printing press. 


® The gifts were lovely, and of amaz- 
ing variety. A complete set of scarfs 
for a bedroom suite, of odd shape; lovely 
scarfs; quaint handkerchiefs; a special 
table cover for a father who liked to 
hunt, were just a few of the individual 
gifts made by the children. The blocks 
led to a great deal of experimentation in 
design layouts, too. Many of the blocks 
made lovely all-over prints for wall- 
hangings. It was fun. 


LETTERS OF MANY LANDS 


(Continued from page 252) 


is all assembled for tying, the inside sheets will 
be forced out a little beyond the others, but may 
be trimmed in by the cutter. Our covers were 
heavy brown Kraft paper, a simple three-hole 
tying being used with brown tape. Bow knots 
should be avoided; the square knot (which pre- 
vents slipping), with ends cut about an inch long, 
makes a neater, more professional looking piece 
of work than straggling, millinery effects which 
always seem out of place. 


@ Cover designs were also simple with the 
letters A B C, sometimes cut together like a mono- 
gram, or the initial of the school may be used since 
the completed book may be presented to lower 
grades. 


@ It all calls for careful, neat work—bringing 
out many ideas for the illustrations—and in our 
lessons the results made us feel that it had been 
a most satisfactory and worth-while project. 







\ | Can be fired in an \ choo! j 
ordinary kitchen oven / 


Now your students can make lovely, permanen! 

) pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 

sy firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 

ike clay—may waterproofed and decorated 

with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow 

blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each 
U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
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425 So. Wabash Ave. - - - Chicago 
FANCY * 

LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
nay or half cialized in catering to the 
waa mS needs of the leathercrafter. 

TOOLS Our stocks are complete . . . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

LACINGS 
(both calf and SEND 5c IN STAMPS 

goat skin) For samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 


work W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid *« 99 Bradford Street Boston, Mass. 


SpeedVay. a 5%5 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 











ed 
ad collets for both 4" and 4” 
ors. Drill and Grinder sold sing- 
ly or together with 5 accessories in 
fitted Stee! Kit. Stand takes either 
*! 
ROUT s R . drill or grinder Router Frame con- 
Lae verts grinder into router. Bench 
Grinders complete with motor. Ad- 
justable rests, rubber feet and cord. 
Write for Circulars 


SPEEDWAY MFG. CO. 
1853 S. S2KD AVENUE, CICERO, ILL. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS - GLAZES - KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Send for 
Price List No. 45 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N.Y 





BENCH ‘ges 
GRINDER 




















INTERESTING IDEAS 
FOR CREATIVE STUDENTS 


Original, individual designs easily made in 
cop , brass or pewter foils with only one 
leling tool. Profiles decorations, ani- 
— birds, an area 
few of the possibilities. Sheet of metal, tool, 
and simple directions only 65 cents. Try it, 
you will want more. Specify kind of meto! 
wanted. 
Mention your school in requesting catalog 
ce pages of equipment, tools, mo 
terials and books used by expert craftsmen 









METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. |. 
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Higgins American Drawing Inks translate your “visions” 


into permanent, clean-cut lines of drawing and blue-print 


Men of vision, whose creative ideas take final shape in 

ink on paper, choose Higgins Inks for their uniformity 

and even iow. For more than 50 years, Higgins Waterproof 

Black Drawing Ink has been the accepted standard through- 

out the world. Perfectly adaptable to either pen, brush or air- 

brush, it will not smudge nor will light, temperature or 

weather fade the permanent brilliance of this jet-black ink. 
In addition to the waterproof and soluble blacks, Higgins American 

Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 

Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer for one of the 
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PEWTER 


Genuine Hoyt Pewter. 
| Contains no lead. Very duc- 
tile. Works easily without 
cracking or peeling. Solders 
readily. Excellent for acid- 
etching. Invaluable to Handi- 
craft teachers and students. 

Sold in sheets up to 24” 
x 36", discs 2” to 24” di- 
ameter; 14 to 20 gauge. 

Free Instruction Sheets for 
working and etching. Write 
for them; also for sizes and 
prices on aluminum, brass 
bronze, copper, stainless steel 
in sheets, tubes, rods, 
circles, moldings. 

















METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 











NOW READY! 


Alon Bement’s Revised 


FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 


For art classes, art teachers, artists, cos- 
tumers, designers, etc. Especially effective 
for classes where it is impracticable to 
draw _ from the living model. 1939 revision 
of one of the most popular books on draw- 
ing the human figure. Contains rare and 
hitherto unpublished drawings by the old 
; _ masters; and new and beautiful photo- 
} graphs of the figure in action. 





= LIST PRICE $2.40 


(Regular discount to teachers and schools) 


- = = ae» PLEASE USE COUPON oo = @&= & 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Desk HMB 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of FIGURE CON- 
STRUCTION, Revised Edition, for which! enclose $ 


Name 
Address 
City State.. 
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new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 


Ane 


here by permission of the Corporation, 


a 


Awe 


“Reconstructing the Past’’ is the general head- 
ing of a series of portfolios planned for publication 
by the Division of Museum Extension of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Already available in this series are ‘Elizabethan 
England” and ‘“‘Greek Athletics and Festivals of 
the Fifth Century” both useful and practical pub- 
lications for teachers of history, art and literature. 

Each set contains full tone gravure plates 
measuring 12 by 16)4 inches with accompanying 
captions and booklet. These and future publica- 
tions are not planned in historical sequence but 
according to the general need of the average 
school and college. The portfolios are priced to 
be within easy reach of every educational institu- 
ery Full information may be had by asking for 

-6. 


. . . 


NEW FEATURE IN LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


A departure from the beaten path has been 
undertaken by The American Crayon Company 
in connection with the manufacture of linoleum 
blocks. Instead of the usual brown linoleum, this 
Company is now using a jet black battleship 
linoleum for their FUSED GRAY Linoleum Blocks. 

A considerable advantage is found in the con- 
trast that the jet black under-surface affords with 
their light FUSED GRAY top surface. This con- 
trast makes design cutting much easier and 
faster—as well as saving on the eyesight. The 
black cut-out areas stand out prominently against 
the light top coating. 

The black linoleum is also found to respond 
especially well to cutting tools 

The FUSED GRAY surface is also a special 
feature. It is a soft, restful tone which, while light 
in value, is easy on the eyes—it eliminates bad 
light reflections. 

With the wider use that linoleum blocks are 
finding in the commercial art field as well as in 
the school arts and fine arts, this change is 
proving a significant advantage 


. * * 


The School of Design, unique Chicago art 
school whose students find the road to art, science 
and technology at one and the same time, began 
its spring semester, February 12, Director Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy announced. Courses lead to a 
designer's diploma after four years and an archi- 
tect’s degree after six years. Professor Moholy 
was formerly a member of the faculty of the 
Bauhaus, and the curriculum of the School of 
Design is patterned largely after that of the world 
famed art university. 

A traveling exhibit of the work of the students 
is now circulating the country. It already is 
scheduled for Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin; 
Utah Art Center, Salt Lake City; and Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Continued on page 10-a 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 





















The Iconoscope (a registered trade-mark 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
is the amazing electric eve developed 
by RCA-NBC television to convert light 
values to their electrical equivalents in 
telecasting outside events and studio 


shows to distant viewers 


ltis reproduced 


HIGGINS. 


Rican yp 


HIGGINS 








Necessary as CLAY 
to “The Potter’s Craft’’ 





DFC POTTER’S WHEEL 


Simple and safe for either amateur or 
professional work. Rugged cast alumi- 
num body; polished aluminum arm rest; 
heavy reinforced cast bronze wheel 

machined with concentric rings to aid in 
Can be used 
Wheel 


runs in oil bath, assuring smooth run- 


centering and truing up 
for banding or decorating. 


ning and long life with minimum care. 
Offered in constant or variable speed 


types. 


Write for Bulletin No. 361 


Aire 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


company —_— 


FL Pe ) TEXAS 


| ) > KE 
eA PORKNLY DFC chev, saan 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 

















Summer Courses for Artist Teachers 


THE 


AX 


additional credit. 


JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2, 1940 « SIX WEEKS 
A stimulating and varied program of art subjects will be 
offered this summer under the direction of visiting instructors 
and regular members of the School’s distinguished faculty. 
Many classes are planned to meet the requirements of art 
teachers. Qualified graduate students will be accepted as can- 
didates for Master’s Degrees in Fine Arts and Art Education. 
Several classes will be extended until August 16th, for 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
The School of the Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan at Adams St., Chicago 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





A six-week summer course in Art. 


History and appreciation. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION ¢ JULY 1 TO AUG. 9 


Instruction in all 
branches of Public School Art Methods, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Design and Ceramics, Lectures on Art 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
courses for teachers and Supervisors of Art and for High 
School students in preparation for an Art career...... 


Send for Summer Bulletin 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY - 


SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


















Delightful climate. 


WM. C. GRAUER, Director 


OY. Oe OW. ae 








fm Old White ARTS 


On the beautiful estate of the famous Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 
Seven weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. i 
Superb sports and social facilities. 

Catalog and rates upon request to~ 


10720 Deering Ave. 


FIGURE-- 


Coaching for teachers and professionals. 








¥ HANDICRAFTS in the 
4 4 Southern Highlands 


. Hand weaving, spinning, 
pottery, art metal, shoemaking 
yee and many other crafts. 


SUMMER SESSION — June 24 to Aug. 24 


Special teacher-training course in handicrafts by Rupert Peters 























Tapestry weaving Mrs. Alex Sommers 
Advanced instruction, part time . Ed. F. Worst 
Outstanding instructors in all other crafts 


Three weeks preceding June 24 open to 
Craftsmen for individual laboratory work 
with instructors available for consultation. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 





















INTERI »R DECORATION 


Six Weexs’' PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START JULY 8th. 


end for Cotalog 15-R 
HOME STUDY STARTS AT ONCE 





Send for Catalog 15-C 


N.Y. ScHoot oF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





EATHERCRAFT=— 


. » for Popular, Practical Training ! 
For the art class. Tooling leather. Fancy leather. 
Leather working tools. Project and instruction books. 
NEW --—Fleetwood Moccasin Kits, very popular, 

Write for FREE cotalog No. 11-SA 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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SCHOOL 


July 13 to September 3. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


-CERAMICS 


Mills College, located in Oakland, California, 
has recently issued the program for the 1940 
Summer Session. L. Moholy-Nagly, mentioned 
above, will direct a Summer School of Design. 

Miss Alice Schoelkopf, Art Supervisor of the 
Oakland Public Schools, will give a course on 
Modern Trends in the School Art Curriculum. 
Enrollment is limited and early registration is 
advisable. 


For the eleventh successive year it is expected 
that Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art in Baltimore, 
Maryland, will be in charge of the courses in art 
education offered in the summer session of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Winslow will con- 
duct two of the courses himself, ‘Current Prob- 
lems in Art Education” and “Art in the Second- 
ary Schools.”” Other courses in art education will 
be taught by Walter H. Klar, Director of Art in 
Springfield, Mass., and Marion L. Creaser, 
Assistant Professor of Art Education at the College. 


* . . 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


The American School of Design has traveling 
exhibitions of students’ work in the professional 
courses of Advertising Design, Costume Design, 
Textile, Industrial and Interior Design which are 
available to teachers of high school classes and to 
student libraries on request. There is no charge 
for these exhibits, and express charges are paid 
both ways. Write for M-5 giving dates when you 
would prefer to have the exhibit. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES .. Advertising Design, Illustratio; 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Strupios—90 Instructors — 53rv Year 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Summer, Fall, Winter Courses for be- 
gear or advanced students. Costume Illustration, 
Jesign, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design, 

Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Drawing, 
Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents 
Professional methods for teachers. Day and Evening 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9, 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage craft, 


puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Tea ini B.F.A. degree. 


or ART Bec 











School of Design for Women 


95th Year. Design, illustration, 


Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocus. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





_— 


Fascinating Di- 

rect-Project 
Training for pro- 
fessional careers in Commercial Art, Rend De- 
sign, Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Painting. Special teachers’ courses. 
Get new catalog. 


18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite S-3, Chicago 


Thieme School of Art 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Rockport Massachusetts 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











Grand Central School of Art 


Drawing Painting Sculpture Design 
Illustration Anatomy Cartooning 
Advertising Fashions Interior Design 


Special Courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion and 
Interior Decoration. Day, evening. Individual in- 
struction. Begin classes now. 

Summer School classes June 18 to July 26. 

7030 Grand Central Terminal New York City 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 
William M. Odom, President (Parsons) 


New York-Paris-Italy. Specialized courses in Advertising 
Design; Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume De- 
sign and Illustration; Teacher Training. Gallery exhibition 
of student work. General Catalog on request. New Address 


BOX S, 136 EAST 87 STREET, NEW YORE 


VACATION ART STUDY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING IN THE BERKSHIRES 
@ UNIQUE SITUATION or recreation and 


profitable art pezwaten, In all media. 
@ CREDITS GIVEN . Approved by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


Write for FOLDER and PENCIL DRAWING PRINTS 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 








INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL oF ART 
ELMA PRATT, Director 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE ERIE. JUNE 21—JULY 26 


Six weeks’ course in Design, offering six University Credits 
unique international program planned 


Mexico, Aug. 5-Aug. 26. A course offering three hour credit. 
For Information Write 
SANDUSKY STUDIO, 507 Wayne Street 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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: CRAFT WORK SPEED and ACTION 
. for Drawing... 
a BY HARRIETT “PETEY” WEAVER 
iL 23 interesting illustrated lessons which 
ts show you how to teach successful cartoon- 
= ing in your classes. The book can be readily 
be- used as a class text, too. 
~ These big 1034 x 133; pages give you 
ms large instructive illustrations with step-by- ~ > 
nB, step drawings—easy to understand, easier The more you bend t ne 
- still to teach because all the work has been spine and drive the 
rk. used and tested by Miss Weaver in her own arms And te@gs, the 
. classes. yaster the si pure woes,| 
ren far Block Printing Batiks o Relief Pate Answers like this are waiting for you 
— rare page 
a Where do you get ideas for cartoons? . 9 
- TEXTILE DECORATING How are cartoon ideas worked up? . . oe 
= 17 — me o pee and 9 of What is the method used in making cartoon 
eal. jee saiite alb an a sy at dif- figures simple yet full of action? 13,15,17 
ap- oS Sees 6 own—te ow to ecorate How do you put funny faces on cartoon 
UB. scarfs, curtains, kerchiefs, wall hangings by chavectered ; 25. 26 
Pa aan peongen eaagind er How to develop comics from photographs 29 
— for aines given. No. 119 . . $1.00 How to enlarge cartoons and drawings 39 
How to draw cartoons which tell the 
LEATHERCRAFT story without words . . . . . 45 
Di- 17 plates—8 of working instructions and ' : hi . on vai 
ne 9 of suggested articles in full aise. Instrac- Get your copies while the book is brand-new. 
aNd tions for making and decorating articles 51 pages — art cloth covers — special sewed 
ion. such as coin purses, book covers, table binding so that book opens flat. 
ses, mats, book ends, stationery folders. You find . 
ai lessons “ onetng leather, making laces, Price only $2.50 
, stamping leather and soon. No. 116-$1.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
| 103 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 
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ART METAL CRAFT 
With lead, copper, brass, pewter, tin and 

















‘ity aluminum you make candle holders, bowls, 
— book ends, desk sets, paper knives, ash trays 
— —These 17 plates give you instructions and 
OF examples to use—Metal Work is a joy and 
RT pleasure with thishelp. No. 202 . $2.00 
— PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTS 
e De- 17 plates showing sample prints and in- 
ition structions — tells you just how to cut, ink, 
ened prove and print both linoleum and wood 
neon blocks — details for printing 2 and 3 color 
pom are furnished by Editor Pedro J. ; 7 : eae 

) oe << > Here’s a New Teaching Unit for Art Appreciation... 
——— i <r oe ‘ 
; iSCHOOL ARTS Magazine Every teacher will want one—Every student should have one. 
4 |103 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. l Because of the volume of requests for extra copies 
: Please send titles checked | THE “SCHOOL ARTS” HISTORY OF ART CHART 
‘ O Textile Decoration . . $1.00 | which appeared in the February 1940 issue of School Arts is being reprinted 
ys | © Leathercraft .... 100 3 for class use. Art Masters through the Ages are revealed in chronological 
ae O Art Metal Craft . . . 2.00 | order—arranged according to nationality and influence. Order one for every 
ART | © Pictorial Block Prints . 1.00 | student now! PRICE: 

| : Single copy, 50 cents. 

Enclosed is $ | ; a i 

Ly 2% GI | 3 to 50 copies, 50 cents each less 3314% discount. 
“edits. Nam 50 to 200 copies, 50 cents each, less 50°7, discount. 

| ERE ni Saeed nee eet ey Dey eee ene ee ] . : 
credit. BI | Over 200 copies—Prices on request. 

l Address 


treet |, | SCHOOL ARTS, 103 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of — 


00 
OO 
00 


104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 844 x 11 in. 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modele d, 
17 plates, 814 6x 11 in. 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Fach title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 


tian to 1840 : 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates : 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1.00 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 1.50 
157. Indian Arts—27 plates, 81% x Ill in. 1.50 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates : 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing 1 95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 

l 

] 

2 


00 


~- 
o— nm 


00 


_ 


00 
00 


302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . ; 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings . 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture . oo 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8 00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10x 12in. .. ee 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC .Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 
Bailey , ere, 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 


Send Orders to 
~~ ARTS, 103 Printers Building, Worcester, 


ass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau C laire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ... 


NE a III oi god x wi vcs sc cece acdmar 


Enclosing $. oe 
Or send bill to ‘Bese of Education at 
i cen le inn Cade hone eee need eae eee OeNS 
EC ee Mere yr Ore 
PN inh Sake a ceeeramateamnes RNR cr ceed 
12-a 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


MARCH 1940 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute Art School 

Blake Studios 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Grand Central School of Art 
International School of Art 

Moore Institute of Art 

N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Old White Arts School 

Penland School . 

Pratt Institute 

Syracuse University 

Thieme School of Art 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 
10-a 

7-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Lead Pencil Company 2-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Company 8-a 
Binney & Smith Company . l-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 3-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 5-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 6-a 
Chas. M. Higgins Co., Inc. 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Naz-Dar Company 6-a 
F. Weber Company. . 6-a 
Weber Costello Company 4-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 5-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
Fellowcratfters, Inc... 

Gregg Publishing Company 
International Textbook Co. 

Thayer & Chandler 

Universal School of Handicratts 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. ‘ 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Speedway Manufacturing Company 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


HANDICRAFTS MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
Ceramic Atelier . a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Fellowcratters, Inc. . 

Gallinger Crafts 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 
Leisurecrafts . 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metal Goods Corporation 
National Lead Company 
Rosenthal Company 

Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines Corporation 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


LEATHER— TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
O. H. Dugan & Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 
Osborn Brothers. 

Universal School of Handicrafts 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J. L. Hammett Company 


6-a 





Only $4.45 


Completes your library 
of “How to Draw” 
material 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 





By 
Pedro J. Lemos 


Drawing be- 
comes twice as 
interesting 
with theseillus 
trated instruc 
tion plates 
because each 
lesson develops 
step by step 
methods. It is 











exactly the 








method used 
by prominent drawing instructors. 

You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings take 
you from simple form drawings through 
the most modern of medium techniques. 
Models used include cats, donkey, horse, 
lion, human head, hand, and many other 
interesting forms. 

Increase your teaching ability with 
Master Model Drawing. 


RO incites sess conedd Only $1.95 


How To Draw The Human Figure 
by Gertrude Heaton 

You will be delighted with this new and 
interesting approach to a subject which is so 
popular and such a standard study. Large 
outline drawings show you the necessary 
steps in good figure construction while 
other illustrations show proportions, guide 
lines, and examples from such old masters 
as Raphael, Tintoretto and the Japanese 
artist, Hokusai. Order your copy now. 
i er 


How To Draw The Human Head 
by Arthur G. Sander 

10 big plates showing how you can easily 
teach the drawing of heads and faces by 
the simple rule of using the thumb as a 
yardstick. Did you know that your thumb, 
your nose, and your ear are exactly the 
same length? Try it. This portfolio is full 
of tips like this. 


vee 1.00 


Use this Coupon to 
Send Your Order Now 


SCHOOL ARTS 
103 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


[] Enclosed find $4.45. Send me the 
three drawing portfolios. 


[] Enclosed find....... 
NRRL, Es eee 


Send me 
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FRESCOL 


IS A PRACTICAL, NEW MEDIUM OF 
ART EXPRESSION. THE BROAD STROKE 
PAINTING TECHNIQUE APPLIED WITH THE 
PATENTED FELT BRUSHES ALLOWS THE 
STUDENTS TO RECORD THEIR IDEAS AND 
IMPRESSIONS QUICKLY WITH CLEAR, 
BRILLIANT AND UNUSUAL RESULTS. 
AS THE COLOR IS APPLIED, CORRECTIONS 
OR EFFECTS MAY EASILY BE MADE WITH 
A KNEADED ERASER OR ART GUM. ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


ARE IDEAL FOR FREE ILLUSTRATION, CREATIVE DESIGN, 
AND THE BRILLIANCY AND TRUE COLOR NEEDED IN 
COSTUME DESIGN. ARTISTA NO. 08 FILLS THIS NEED. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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HERE’S A NEW, EASY WAY TO PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 


NEPTUNE 
WATERPROOF 
POSTER COLORS 


are ideal for air brush and all brush 
work, lettering pen and silk screen 
process. Their wide selection of 
beautiful colors blend perfectly 

are clear, sharp and true. They can 
be used on nearly any medium. Al- 
though thinned with water, they 
are waterproof. Send for catalogue. 
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BRADLEY 
POSTER COLORS 


a superior Tempera pro- 
viding tones of rare bril- 
liance, greater opacity and 
elasticity. Practically elimi- 
nate chipping or peeling. 


WITH THE 


PERSPECTOGRAPH 


This unique draw-kit designed by Earl Brownjohn, Art Instructor of 
Buffalo, New York, presents many valuable new ideas and time-saving practices 
for art teachers and students alike—especially to grade teachers of schools with 
out art supervision, who must provide their own problems and develop their 
own methods. 


FIRST, IT INCLUDES A FOLDER with two movable rulers, called the Perspectograph, plus 
twelve easy lessons showing how the use of these movable rulers simplifies the drawing of every 
angle of perspective drawing. 


GRADUATED RULERS bordering all four sides of the center section of the portfolio provide 
scales on four edges of drawing for speedy sketching, lay-outs, lettering and measuring, and 
right angles. 


THE PERSPECTOGRAPH is not intended to take the place of freehand perspective drawing 
permanently, but to be a guide for all those learning perspective. It enables the student to 
“learn by doing’”’ through tracing the ie-son plate designs. In this way he acquires a clear un 
derstanding of the rudiments and tecinique of all types of perspective drawing which he later 
applies in freehand efforts. 


THE TWELVE LESSON PLATES of this portfolio present a series of excellent specimens of 
perspective drawings, which may be duplicated by the student through the use of the Perspecto 
graph rulers and detailed instructions accompanying each lesson. The successful results obtained 
stimulate the student’s interest in perspective, and inspire him to creative expression in develop 
ing his own drawings from which he advances progressively to freehand perspective. The twelve 
lessons include all types of drawing in angular and ‘‘curvilinear’’ perspective as well as effective 
straight line projects. 


This immensely valuable kit is now offered at the low price of 60¢ (each) 


postpaid. Send check or money order to address below. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. 


CHICAGO 


J BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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Color Reproductions 
of Famous Paintings 


...not brush work...but rendered with equal 
versatility in the modern, simpler technique 
with MONGOL COLORED PENCILS.  °"™ 











An Inspiring 
Exhibit.. . for 
teacher and 
student altke! 







os 


ee * 
— nn ee 


Gn Wee a Jeachen you will want 


one of these valuable portfolios... 





EBERHARD FABER 





| 

EBERHARD FABER PENCIL COMPANY | 
37 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKI YN, N.Y. 

I should like one of your American Art Portfolios, to use | 

m my teaching of the use of Colored Pencils | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| 
With MONGOL COLORED PENCILS—24 . 
colors—one can draw, or “paint with pencils” 
as the subject demands or the artist’s in- | 
| 

| 

| 


Name of Individual 


spiration directs. There is virtually no limit 
. e Position 
to the color effects which are possible. 


Name of School 


4ddress 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO WELCOME YOU AT BOOTH NO. 28—EASTERN ARTS ASS’N. CONVENTION — AT PHILADELPHIA 
School Arts, April 1940 3-a 











LA COIFFURE 


by Foram 











Detail of drawing reproduced actual size. Courtesy Durand-Ruel. 




















Vas 
Viscus Hirtfoleo of Puel Drawings by the Masters 











This erisp pencil sketch not only reveals the rare wit for w hich 


Venus 
Colores io 


And when you use colored 


Forain is famous but his extreme economy of line. Note how, 
with this versatile medium, he accents the center of interest with 


crisp blacks — dismissing non-essentials with afew light swift touches. 


If you have a passion for infinite detail or like to paint in broad 






. ; sencils ask for V s Col- i 
strokes, Venus Drawing Pencils will give you all the latitude you = ; ee “age tee Firs 
a 5 ri . ¢ oring, made in 28 colors. ‘ 
want. Their seventeen degrees — from the very black 6B to the Strong thin lead. Sharpens Sec 
very light oH— provide enormous range. And their smooth, strong E~/ easily, safely ! 
colloidal lead gives peace of mind while you work. Try them! f Thi 
Colloidal Process — U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
¥ A . LZ Try 
CVC Yonec Defrag pe 
| loboken, | ] i set 
Also made in CANADA by in ENGLAND by twe 


Venus Pencil ( ‘ompany, Ltd., Toronto Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London a — N C I ays bh) | 0° 
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natures | FREE! DEVOE’S FASCINATING 
sTtmumaceww | BOOK FOR ART TEACHERS 


HISTORIES ON ROMANCE “THE-DEVOE HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS" 





OF COLOR INCLUDING “THE ROMANCE OF COLOR” 
Get the answersto | ERE’S Goop News forevery artteach- This booklet covers three phases of activity: 
these questions: | er! Devoe’s free booklet isanideamart (1)art projects (2)colorapplication (3) career 
How is Gamboge made? you’ll want to keep on your desk. You'll find sets. Actual designs and projects worked out 


it is a most helpful book to have around. by teachers and students all over the U.S.A. 
Fromcoverto cover, it’s chock-full of material are illustrated and explained. You'll find 
, = that will help you supplement your present _ thisfirst-hand experience of others profitable. 
What is the origin of | educational program. It stimulates discus- Don’t delay! We’ll send this booklet abso- 
Umber? sion and inspires new plans. lutely free. Just clip and mail coupon below. 
From what insect is | 


Carmine made? | CLIP AND MAIL COUPON. 2 
° . DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 

And other interesting facts VG _ Attn Mr. Harold Raynolds 

34 Oli St., Newark, N.J. 
about colors 1) essences etait 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your FREE 
BOOK—*‘The Devoe Hand book of Classroom Projects"’ 
including *“*The Romance of Color.’' Also complete 

USES OF CAREER SETS information concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials and 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ot 
SCORES OF OTHER FACTS . 


What were the Romans’ 
uses of Vermilion? 





Name __ 
School _ 
Address__ 


| DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
ABOUT ART WITH CHEMISTRY 





City 





























NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING, by Peyton 
Boswell, Jr. Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 
Price, $5.00. 

Primarily this is a picture book of contemporary 
American painting, made up of eighty-six large 
reproductions in color of the finest and most 
significant painting that is being done in this 

° . country—introduced by eighteen reproductions 

W h y A merican a rtists of America’s ‘‘Old Masters.’ The illustrations are 

P printed from the actual plates made by Life 
7 magazine for its large pages. 
U se P E N $ This collection divides the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL into “Old Masters,’ the ‘American 
Scene” painters, “Social Protest’’ painters, and Me 

Firstly . . . they assure the very best results. the “Pure Painting” exponents. In conclusion is why" TY KAR -¢ 

Secondly . . . they’re uniform in quality, flexi- shown the merging of the three currents of Tyrvyyry 

bility and dependability. expression as they graphically chart the future. 

The book contains over two hundred pages, 





Thirdly . . . all Gillott’s Pens are easy flowing, and is 111 by 151 inches in size. Colorfulthree-dimensional Posters 
require less inking and do not clo : . _ , 
or scratch. . of REVELOUR stimulate originality 
; ; PLASTER CASTING FOR THE STUDENT SCULP- aw 
No artist could ask for more. TOR, by Victor Wager. The Manual Arts Write for new folder 


Press, Peoria, Ill. Price, $3.00. **“More Uses for REVELOUR 


Try these world-famous pens today. Sold at all This book covers, in the simplest possible containing many suggestions for 
z ? classroom activities. REVELOUR 








art suppliers. Send 25 cents direct for a sample way, the complicated processes of molding the ts eald through Gictlbuters clte- 
set of six pens or $1.00 for a complete set of sculptor’s model into plaster. ated at convenient points to give 
twelve, including three delicately fine points. The processes are described and illustreted you prompt service. 
‘ step by step and are accompanied by many illus- 
trations. BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER CO. 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. The book contains 96 pages, and is 514 by 8% _ ey ” Now Yosh Cheg 
93 Chambers Street New York,N.Y. —_ inches in size. 
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You wont need to draw on your maging; 





The first line you draw with an Esterbrook Drawlet Pen will tell you 
why they have been so helpful to both beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. That’s why we want you to try one with our compliments. 
We know that you'll vote it “tops” among drawing and lettering pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S 66-PAGE Here’s a book that is invaluable to 
LETTERING TEXT BOOK student, commercial artist and teacher 


alike.66 pages packed with alphabets and 
ideas for pen and ink technique. Send 
for yours along with the FREE Pen. 


ONLY 50¢ 


i 

Cc 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. : 
76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. i 

or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada c 
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RUBENS, Paintings and Drawings. The Phaidon 
° . . 
— a University Press, New York. New Crafts Instructions 
rice, $2.50. 
This handsome book contains a choice selec- New, illustrated, 44-Page Crafts instruc- q 
tion from paintings, drawings and oil sketches of tion book containing detailed, illustrated a 
Rubens. There is an introduction, “On the instructions on all modern crafts for cor- al 
Appreciation of Rubens,”’ by R. A. M. Stevenson. related school arts and activity programs il 
The rest of the volume is devoted to illustration, including information on: th 
232 oductions, th i 1 re 
3 s — a ; oo om six color plates CORK MATTING *HAND LOOM WEAVING ° PET- 
Se RICLAY ®* GLASS ETCHING ® LINK BELTS * COPING 
The reproductions are excellent and the color SAW WORK ® METAL ETCHING *STOOL MAKING . 
plates show the strong and glowing colors used METAL TOOLING ® MANIKIN DOLLS * MARION- 3: 
by Rubens. This is a book that will be valued by ETTES * METAL HAMMERING ® RAFFIA WORK 
anyone, and we put it on the “must” list for art MOCCASIN MAKING *RING MAKING ® LEATHER- PI 
libraries. CRAFT AIDS ® BASKETRY * BEADWORK ® BATIK | 
e 
APRIL Ss HOWER There are over 300 pages, and the size is DYEING ° LINO BLOCK PRINTING 
OF IDEAS FOR 714 by 10% inches. Price 25 cents postpaid 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING MODERN PUBLICITY: 1939-40. Edi Albany, N.Y. Webster Pap. & Sy. Co., Cen. Term. Bldg 
See for vy fr on SPEEDDALL Pon ee aiage Fes A W : 19 . Edited by F. A. Atlanta, Ga. Am. Seating Co., 354 Nelson St.,S. W wi 
rts i ica- 
SSUEDEAAL line to complete ter Recksam Wack satine, Mercer and W. Gaunt. The Studio Publica Chicago, Ill. Milton Bradley Co., 811 S. Wabash Av fo 
Specify ail the items on the list for your spring requirements. tions, Inc., New York. Price, Paper, $3.50; Talens School Prod. Co., 320 E. 21st St pe 
4 P E E Cloth, $4.50. Dallas, Texas Am. Seating Co., 1118 Jackson St. _ 
D B A L L Modern advertising at its best is collected here; Practical Drawing Co., 2205 S. Lamar St _ 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS itustrated, discussed and catalogued. The Des Moines, Ia. Holly School Sy. Co., 100E. Grand As os 
plus the complete line of materials for European choice is that of the principal users of Los Angeles, Cal. Am. Seating Co., 6900 a Bive in 
LINOLEUM SUBJECTS a advertising art—the Art Directors of London's 1 apesanagleda hegesphripdaga 
As: Newark, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. ar 
foremost Advertising Agencies. A selection of Sets Wail. 00.0. Telenn ted. Peed . emf pe 
w ome a . . Products, , 76 9th / 
uy R&S the American awards of the Art Director's Club of il shes a = ar je . “er a aa to 
PEEDBAT u. New York and other outstanding work of the year oe ery a 4 ve ts re es 
a foome @ separate section Phoenix, Ariz. Am. Seating Co., 520 W. Washingt« 
—— Quincy, Ill. Ill. School Supply Co., 114 S. Seventh St - 
There are over two hundred monochrome illus- iii th te Rentini Oo 0 eit 
- trations, and sixteen plates in color. This book will eee ee ee ee wi 
ee - extremely valuable in the commerctel art clear: Seattle, Wash. Craftsman Sy. Co.,4243 University W 
deci d illustrat ] f h # Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co.,935 W. Genesee _ 
ey u N T Pp a nN €¢O~w esign and ilusiration Classes, or tor anyone who Bardeen Sch. Sys., Inc.,543 W. Genes 
wants fresh ideas and inspirations. . L. Hammett Co. 
; CAMDEN, N. J. ts fresh id d inspirati J.L.H Cc of 
Manvfacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners yer aoek nermneny out aD popes and t or Your Own Dealer - 
and SPEEDBALL Products — Linoleum 84 by 11)4 inches in size. 
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THE AMERICAN COLORIST, by Faber Birren. 

The Crimson Press, Westport, Conn. 

A splendid little booklet that has been designed 
to simplify the problems of color harmony and 
color identification. It is illustrated with thirteen 
color charts, and contains chapters on “The Art 
of Color Harmony”; “the Harmony of Tints, 
Shades and Tones”; and “The Science of Color 
Names.” 

A set of companion charts known as THE 
AMERICAN COLOR PACKET may be obtained 
from The Crimson Press for $1.00 postpaid. The 
packet has been designed to display colors for 
study and exhibition and to teach principles of 
color harmony. Included are a large key chart, 
10 by 13 inches, five black masks to be used with 
the key chart, and a set of individually printed 
swatches also to be used in connection with the 
key chart. 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, by 
Walter Jack Duncan. Harper and Bros., Pub- 
lishers, New York. Price, $2.50. 

Although there are many books on drawing and 
painting, there are very few on the subject of 
composition. For this reason this book is im- 
portant, and will be valuable to the student of 
illustration. It contains thirteen instructive 
chapters and is profusely illustrated. ‘ 

The author has made his subject extremely 
interesting, and those who do not draw but are 
“art appreciators” will also find it good reading, 
as well as full of information. 

There are 121 pages, and the book is 534 by 834 
inches in size. 


MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION, The Art Editor's 
Point of View, by George W. Leech, R. I. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, New York. Price, 
$1.75. 

This is a book that will answer many of the 
questions in the minds of prospective illustrators, 
and help clear up some of the difficulties of those 
already engaged in illustration. In short, the 
illustrator should know more about the business of 
the art editor’s views in a very interesting and 
readable fashion. 

The book is fully illustrated with the work 
of many well-known illustrators, and contains 
55 pages. The size is 74 by 10 inches. 


PICTURES WITH A PURPOSE—How They Are 
Made, by Charles Kerlee, Camera Cratt 
Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif. Price, 
$2.50. 

All photographs in this book were made by a 
well-known photographer to fill definite orders 
for magazine covers, illustrations, advertising, 
posters, etc. 3 

The author describes each photograph in the 
greatest detail, telling of the problems involved 
and how they were overcome. All technical 
information is also given, and the photographs 
are accompanied with small sketches showing the 
position of the camera, lights or sun in relation 
to the subject. Composition, which is of the great- 
est importance in commercial photography, is 
carefully analyzed in each case. We believe that 
either the amateur or professional photographer 
will find this book a practical guide, as well as an 
inspiration. 

There are 24 full-page illustrations, and a total 
of 80 pages. The size is 814 by 104 inches, with 
tring binding. 
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And that eye will appreciate the new 
hand-rubbed color chart now offered 
free to art teachers by Dixon, maker 
of “‘Best’’ Colored Pencils. The chart 
shows all 36 colors available in “Best.” 
And the name “‘Best”’ tells the story 
of its quality—strong, satin smooth 
leads of even texture—brilliant per- 
manent colors. Write today for your 
free color chart and try “‘Best”’ pencils 


yourself and in your classes. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J4 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 








OF 





SUPER 
BRILLIANCE 


In Large Tubes 
Are Now Only 


25¢ 


In 1 oz. Jars 35¢ 
Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 
Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., of Wealdstone, England 


NEW YORK CITY 








ANNOUNCING A NEW HANDICRAFT 
SERVICE ... Write for Literature TODAY 


ate 1/711 ///4//)/ BSaNa 





yy & oe + eG 


STREET « CHICAGO 


HANDICRAFTS SUPPLIES 


Send for 150-Page Catalog listing 
Tools, Eepotien, Becke, Equipment 
Other than teachers, send 25c, 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE 


1267 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y 





REFERENCE CATALOG “omer 
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PEWTER 


Genuine Hoyt Pewter. 
Contains no lead. Very duc- 
tile. Works easily without 
cracking or peeling. Solders 
readily. Excellent for acid- 
etching. Invaluable to Handi- 
craft teachers and students. 
Sold in sheets up to 24” 

x 36", discs 2” to 24” di- 
| ameter; 14 to 20 gauge. 
Free Instruction Sheets for 
| working and etching. Write 
al lL» for them; also for sizes and 

prices on aluminum, brass, 
bronze, copper, stainless steel 
in sheets, tubes, rods, 
circles, moldings. 








METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 











For ART'S 
SAKE 


Encourage the 
“ARTGUM" habit 


for perfect erasures, 





unblemished sur- 
faces, and spotless 


finished drawings. 





THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St, N.Y 











Fascinating Projects tor Creattve 
Design. Imagine the decorative 
possibilities of designing, color- 
ing, carving applied artwares into 
be wutiful, lasting gifts, house- 

ries. Easy to teach 


D light ul re nite 
New Interest + New Items 
er Enthusiasm 
Write for be cket of literature describing 

ch intriguing item—hundreds 


sign stiagestions, illustrated 
WRITE a signs IN COLOR Valuable 
instruction on Craft Color Pro 
esses aad Techniques. FREE to teachers 
b 10 


‘4 Pe tr aed 2 sampl ¢ assortment in- 
sg xden Plate, Ser 


$I ving Tra Three 6" Ma - 
CIAL Round Bo ox, Wooden R 
Six “Bi ittons and Mint ~ 
OFFER all this material plus free 
information r tionec 
a above sent Por id $1 
Write Today. Ade ire 


theO-PCraftCo. S 












For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT'S NEW 1940 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manval Arts Courses 
Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms, 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc- 

tion aids. Mail the coupon now. 


j. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog. 
Nome ......... 
Address 

My school is 
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MARIONETTE IN MOTION, by W. A. Dwiggins, 


Handbook XII. 

Price, $1.50. 

Functioning under the Puterschein Authority, 
W. A. Dwiggins has set forth in this study the ways 
of making and working Marionettes so that they 
will be well-balanced, manageable and con- 
vincing in motion. The Puterschein Authority 
has conducted a private experimental Marionette 
theatre in Hingham Centre, Massachusetts, for 
several years, and its discoveries in counter- 
balance have been successfully adopted by some 
of the leading American puppeteers. 

The book contains 25 pages, and is profusely 
and carefully illustrated. It is 614 by 8 inches in 
size. 


Puppetry Imprints, Detroit. 


A STEP-LADDER TO PAINTING, by Jan Gordon. 
Greenberg Publisher, New York. Price, $2.50. 
While this book is primarily intended for begin- 

ners in the craft of painting, it will also be of use 
and interest to all professional and amateur 
students of painting, to teachers and to those who 
do not paint but want to know something of 
painting technique. 

The author is one of the best known modern 
painters in England, and the book has been 
edited and adapted for the American market by 
Jacob Getlar Smith, the eminent American 
painter, who also has added to the illustrations a 
number of excellent examples of American Art. 

The book contains more than seventy diagrams 
and illustrations, and 293 pages. It is 514 by 814 
inches in size. 


FASHION DRAWING—How to Do It, by Doten 
and Boulard. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
New York. Price, $4.00. 

Here is a complete course in fashion illustra- 
tion, covering illustration, layout, costume design 
and a history of costume and textile design. 

The book, which could be called an encyclope- 
dia of fashion art, supplies all basic information 
for proper effects in displaying fabrics, furs, 
leathers and materials of all kinds. All the leading 
technics and media in use today are presented, 
and the student is encouraged to develop his own 
style and employ originality wherever possible. 
There is also included a dictionary of fashion 
terms, and helpful suggestions to the designer on 
how to sell his services. 

The presentation is novel—a panel of illustra- 
tions for each page of text showing diagrammati- 
cally how each step is done. Another interesting 
feature is that the pages are interspersed with 
blank sheets of sample drawing papers used by 
professional fashion artists. 

The book will be a great aid and inspiration to 
both the beginner and the established fashion 
artist. 


There are 222 pages and the book is 8! by ll 
inches in size. 
AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, New York. Price, $4.50. 

This comprehensive collection is introduced 
with an essay by Forbes Watson, who is ex- 
ceptionally well-informed about the developments 
in art throughout America. 

The book is principally a collection of excellent 
reproductions, a complete survey of ten years of 
American painting. There are 259 illustrations, 
10 large color reproductions and a section of 
murals. 

There are 179 pages, and the book is 914 by 
1214 inches in size. 


New! FAV-O-RITE 


OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 
Inexpensive 
Practical Outfit 


Create striking color ef- 
fects on posters, greet- 
ing cards, fayors, book 
covers, plaques, etc. 
You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils 

then spray with one or 
a variety of colors. Pro- 
duce beautiful velvety 
surface or luminous ef- 
fect. Outfit contains 
spray gun; 6 bottles of 
brilliant opaque stipple 
colors; and 3 stencils. 
May be applied to most 
any surface. Only$1.25 
complete. Send to- 
day! We pay post agein 
4. (Extra colors, 
1 oz. bottles . . . 10c.) 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





ARTISTS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Chicago, Illinois 





Leather and Leathercratt 
Supplies 


for every purpose. Free catalogue on 
request showing the original Moccasin- 
kits for indoor and outdoor wear. Com- 
plete line of leathers, lacings, snaps, 
tooling and carving tools, etc. 


Complete line for schools and camps 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 


157 Summer Street :-: Boston, Mass. 











TEACHERS! 


FREE CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
FOR YOU THIS SUMMER! 


WITH AN ACCREDITED INSTRUCTOR IN OUR STUDIO 





SILK SCREEN, TEXTILE & POSTER PRINTING 
SOFTMETAL MODERN PLASTICS 
GLASS ETCHING CLAY MODELING 
NEWPLASTICO MODELING SHEET 


VISIT OUR STUDIO THIS SUMMER VACATION 
HATTRICK BROS., 973 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., PH. GARFIELD 4293 








STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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